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Ladies’ Street and House Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 


Figs. 1 und 2,—-Maneverite Dotty VaupEN 
Waxxine Surt, wis Care (wits Cur Parer 
Parrerx). This beautiful walking suit, which 
is from a new Paris model, differs from 
the ly Varden polonaise published a few 
weeks ago'in having an apron front, instead of 
being ‘open like the latter. It is, in fact, the 
latest modification of the favorite Marguerite 

i with the pop 


Varden, and may be made either o > 
chins, grenpete®, organdy, silk, etc., or of plain 

. . The original is made of flowered 
grenadine with a black ground, and is worn over 
a black silk skirt, trimmed with nine alternate 
flounces of silk and grenadine. The first figure 
shows the polonaise with and the second with- 
out the cape. : 

‘The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
numbers, from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
‘Yo take the size pass a tape measure entirely 
around the body, across the largest part of the 
shoulder-blades, and two inches above the full- 
est part of the chest, drawing it moderately tight. 
No other measure is required. If the size is an 
uneven number of inches, for instance, 37, send 
for 88, and take the seams deeper than is al- 
lowed for in the pattern. When no size is 
specified, the average size is sent. The quan- 
tity of material is estimated for a person of ay- 
erage size, from 34 to 36 inches. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

T18 pattern comprises two articles—Margue- 
rite Dolly Varden polonaise with cape, and six- 
gored walking skirt. 

Marourerite Dotty VarpEN POoLoNAIsE 
wits Care.—This pattern is in nine pieces— 
front, front side gore, back, side back, sleeve, ruf- 
fle for sleeve, puff for sleeve, cape, and scalloped 
trimming for neck. ‘The front is fitted with 
two darts on each side, the one nearest the 
middle extending to the bottom of the garment. 
The side front of the skirt part is joined to the 
body at the waist line according to the notches. 
The seam under the arm extends below the 
waist line to the single hole in the seam. An 
extra width is cut on the back edge of the front 
below the waist line on each side, and the skirt 
is draped high by five deep pleats, laid in a 
space of four inches, turned upward and tacked 
at the middle back seam about five inches be- 
low the waist line, at the point of the basque. 
The back is fitted by side backs and a seam in 
the middle, the three seams extending below 
the waist, where an extra width is cut on, and is 
laid in small side pleats underneath, and tacked 
at the corresponding seams. ‘The back of the 
skirt is draped in the middle by a tape twelve 
inches long, which is tacked at the single hole 
in the back, and at the waist line on the middle 
seam. ‘The polonaise is edged with a ruffle of 
the material four inches wide, which extends 
up the seam of the front gores, lessening in 
width to the waist line, whence it is contin- 
ued along the line of perforations up the waist, 
over the shoulders, and across the back. The 
waist is high in the neck, and is closed with 
buttons and button-holes, and ornamented with 
bows. A small bow is coquettishly set on the 
left side of the front. ‘The sleeve is coat-shaped, 
and is finished on the outside with a puffing of 
the material divided by bands, which is gathered 
on the edges, and joined at the top and bottom 
of the sleeve. The four lines of perforations 
show where to gather across to form the five 
small puffs, ‘The bottom of the sleeve is fin- 
ished with a deep rutile, laid in five box-pleats, 
The edge of the lower puff is gathered into a 
space of an inch and a half; the ruffle is then 
joined to the sleeve. ‘The cape is finished at 
the neck with a standing band of the material, 
cut in scallops. The cape is trimmed around 
the bottom and up both sides of the opening in 
the back with a narrow ruffle. A Watteau bow 
with long ends is set at the top of the opening. 
The polonaise can be worn without the cape if 
preferred, or the cape may be lengthened or 
shortened if desired. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back of the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you while 
sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the seams on the ‘shoulders and under the 
arms, and a quarter of an inch for all the other 
seams. ‘The notches show how to put the pat- 
tern together, and where to lay the pleats. ‘The 
lines of perforation show where to baste the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, to 
take up the darts in front and on the shoulders 
of the cape, and to gather the puffs on the 
sleeves, and the size and shape of the under part 
of the sleeves. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 10 yards. 

Extra for ruffles, 2 yards. 

S1x-corep Wa kine Sxrrt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—half of front, two side gores, 
and half of back breadth. Only half the pattern 
is given, Cut the front and half breadth given 
on ‘the pattern with the longest straight edge 
laid on the fold of the cloth, to avoid making a 
seam, Cut two pieces each from the pattern 
given for the side gores laid lengthwise of the 
goods, Put the pattern together by the notches, 
and pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 
The front and front side gores are sewed on the 
belt plain, and the back gores and full breadth 
are gathered. The skirt is trimmed with nine 
gathered flounces four inches wide, extending 
three-quarters of a yard up the skirt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for flounces, 3 yards. 

Fig. 3.—Pompapour House Dress. Black 
silk dress with Pompadour waist. Over-skirt 
of dotted black tulle, with three deep horizontal 
pleats in the back, edged with wide black lace. 
High chemisette of putted black tulle. 
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DORE’S LONDON. 


@@ Tue publication of this magnif- 
icent PicroriaL Seriat will be com- 
menced in the SUPPLEMENT sent out 
without’ extra charge with HARPER’s 
Week y for April 13. Each number 
will be adorned with many beautiful and 
interesting illustrations by Dork, the 
greatest living master of the Pictur- 
esque in Art, with entertaining descrip- 
tions and thrilling sketches of London 
life prepared by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
This splendid work, which is published 
in London at the price of two dollars a 
number, will be sent out GRATUITOUSLY 
with Harper’s WEEKLY ; and the Pub- 
lishers believe that it will prove one of 
the most elegant and attractive Pictorial 
Serials ever offered to the American 
Public. 


= THE next installment of GEORGE 
Eutor’s interesting novel, “ MIDDLE- 
MARCH,” now appearing in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, will be the opening chapter 
of the Third Book, entitled “ Waiting 
for Death.” : 





Se Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden Walking Suit, with Cape, 
illustrated on the first page of the present Num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
Jive Cents and Bust Measure. For Full List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 263. 

WS Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a Double-sized Pattern Sheet, with Patterns, 
Illustrations, and Descriptions of a rich variety 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring: and Summer 
Wrappings, Water-proof Cloaks, House, Street, 
and Evening Dresses, Passementerie and Crochet 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy Articles, etc. ; 
with a brilliant array of literary and artistic at- 
tractions, 





A WAY OF ESCAPE. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE are physical and avoidable causes 
of nervous irritation which we might be 
learned and call objective, in distinction 
from those which spring from personal in- 
firmity, and which may be reckoned as sub- 
jective. But irritation and alienation are 
always painful, whether you can help them 
or whether you can not. Sharp words are 
not sweet words, though your friend did not 
say them to wound you, but to relieve him- 
self; and if a little isolation, separation, self- 
protection, would prevent the mental or 
nervous disturbance that breaks forth in 
these verbal irruptions, we are verily foolish 
not to make of our selfishness a fine art. 

A young man and maiden fall very sin- 
cerely and profoundly in love with each other, 
and in the sudden impulse of self-surrender 
think they never can be sufficiently one. 
When Leander stands waiting till Hero 
has quenched her thirst, that he may have 
the devout and solemn joy of drinking from 
the glass her lips have touched, it is a suffi- 
ciently innocent thing. When they go to 
church and sit: together, and conspicuously 
flourish the same pocket-handkerchief, the 
carping observer may suggest that their af- 
fection borders upon the obtrusive; still 
there is no harm done. But when they are 
married; when they have established them- 
selves as housekeepers; when the novelty is 
gone, and they are brought down to the gran- 
ite rock of character—woe is me if they have 
not elected to distinguish between mine and 
thine. Not that love must be evanescent, or 
that housekeeping is its sworn foe, but one- 
ness is chiefly of the spirit. The two are 
one in heart, in purpose, in taste, in interest, 
but in clothes and closets and bureau-draw- 
ers they are two. In the commonplaces of 
life they are just as dual as if there had been 
no unity, and it is by strict obedience to the 
law of commonplace that life is lifted out of 
the sphere of commonplace. After a year or 
two, I suppose, Leander never dreams of 
drinking from Hero’s glass; if he use it, he 
does it without dreaming, because there is 
no other near. It is not that he loves Hero 
less, but he is firmly and in a thousand ways 
conscious of her nearness and her love, and 





in 2 thousand ways has assured her, and in 





a thousand ways has perfect freedom to as- 

sure her, of his devotion, and therefore needs 

no pressure of the unconscious glass to testi- 

fy. Butif two or three times at the moment 

of tooth-brushing his toilette-cup is absent 

from its place, the whilom sentimental swim- 

mer lifts up a great and bitter cry to know 

where in the world that cup is always going 

to, and why does he have to run all over the 

house (masculine for stepping across the 

room) every time he wants to brush his 

teeth? And Hero’s heart is broken, for it 

was she who took it for the unstiffening of 

her too crisp laces, and swiftly she flies for the 

missing cup, as intent as he when he crossed 

his Hellespont. But why are not such little 

skirmishes prevented by’ the simple expe- 

dient of a double set of toilette apparatus, 

and consequent absolute ownership and in- 

dependence? Oneness of spirit is s0 pow- 
erfully served by twoness of looking-glasses. 

“Oh, my dear!” shrieks Hero, rushing to 
the rescue of her smooth and spotless lingerie, 
ruthlessly tumbled by Leander’s remorse- 
less hand roving around the drawer for a 
fresh handkerchief. But is there any thing 
in the Union as it was or the Constitution as 
it is which makes the marriage vow less 
binding unless Leander’s slight and savage 
impedimenta be superimposed upon the elab- 
orate gossamer finery of Hero’s more ad- 
vanced civilization? Why not devote some 
humble corner of the bureau, or perhaps the 
whole of the wash-stand drawer, to his ex- 
clusive use, and teach him that he meddle 
with any other locality at the peril of his 
life? Only wealth can furnish a separate 
suite of rooms to each member of the family, 
but a very little foresight and thrift, com- 
bined with strong self-respect and delicacy 
of perception, can allot to every one an 
amount of individual ownership and control 
sufficient to keep the peace, permit Chris- 
tian development, and minister wonderfully 
to calmness and happiness. 

In a novel which I read long ago a young 
wife, in a domestic emergency, rushed into 
her husband’slibrary without knocking, and, 
indeed, without thinking, and was shocked 
a day or two after to find the key turned 
upon her. Of course the man was a prig; but 
she had married him, and the discovery came 
too late, and, after all, came to me alone, I 
believe, and not to her. Besides, she was 
convinced that in his heart he loved her, al- 
though he had committed the horror of lock- 
ing the door against her. But she was a 
wise woman, and instead of making an ado 
about it, she said nothing, but went quietly 
to work and proved herself not only so fond 
and faithful, but so discreet and efficient a 
wife, that she took the fortress by storm. 
The husband not only unlocked his door, but, 
I believe, transferred himself, books, ink, li- 
brary, and all, into her dressing-room, and 
no doubt made her life a burden by being 
perpetually under foot, though that is not 
recorded in history. At any rate, he opened 
wide all the doors of his heart, and took her 
forever and completely into his most inner 
confidence. And of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

One would not insert in the marriage-con- 
tract a clause that young wives should knock 
at the door of their husbands’ libraries be- 
fore they enter on penalty of being locked 


Gushington will rush in too unreservedly 
than that she will approach too formally ; 
and it is quite unnatural, absurd, and in- 
tolerable that husbands and wives should 
not have their library or boudoir, or some 
little prophet’s chamber on the wall, where 
they can command an inviolable solitude. 
No nature is strong and sweet that does not 
sometimes crave, and none can be satisfied 
without securing, easily and at will, an ab- 
solute seclusion. 

There are preachers of a new gospel who 
maintain that it is the personal pronouns 
which make all the trouble in the world. 
But if to me were intrusted the commission 
of securing to life all the sweetness and san- 
ity of which it is capable, I would far sooner 
abolish the world than abolish its personal 
pronouns. The joy of giving must be pre- 
ceded by the joy of owning. There is no 
pleasure in community that does not spring 
from spontaneity. He belongs most benign- 
ly to others who belongs most completely to 
himself. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Plagic of Mivas. 


Y DEAR BOB,—Your friend, young 
Louis Legrand, did me the honor of 
dropping in upon me the other evening to 
smoke his cigar after dinner. He threw 
himself prone upon my sofa, and talked with 
me very familiarly: nor shall I disguise that 
I am always glad and even flattered when a 
young man imparts to me his confidences. 
It shows me, perhaps, that I am not so old 
as wholly to have outgrown the sympathy 
of youth, and that the high bloom of life 





out; but there is more danger that Impulsia . 


presence. But while I enjoyed the confi- 
dence in itself, I could not admire the sub- 
ject of it. Louis is one of what the French 
call the gilded youth. His costume is un- 
exceptionable, and I suppose that the figure 
of none of our young Apollos is more sen- 
sitively susceptible to the changes of the 
mode. The exact shade, the material, the 
form, the arrangement of a cravat or scarf, 
for instance, which is most rigorously comme 
il faut, may always be known upon a sur- 
vey of the person of Louis Legrand. It 
was your cousin Miranda, I think, who said 
to me one evening at a ball that among his. 
other accomplishments Mr. Legrand included 
that of a commentator of Shakespeare. And 
when I looked in amazement, she added, 
“Nobody ever explained so perfectly the 
phrase in ‘Hamlet,’ ‘the glass of fashion:’ I 
see that the young men dress themselves by 
Louis Legrand.” 

There is, however, one serious trouble in 
his life. To array his person in that fault- 
less apparel, to buy gloves and bouquets for 
his partners, and to hire carriages to take 
him to balls and home again, exhausts the 
slender purse of Louis Legrand. This sad- 
dens his soul, and as he sees grocers and 
lumber-dealers and lawyers and bankers 
making great fortunes, which he is sure that 
they do not know how to enjoy, my young 
friend Louis becomes bitter and satirical, 


and rails at fortune, which gives to one man 


tastes but to another man the means of grat- 
ifying them. “Of what use,” he says, “is 
money to Sapsago? He can, indeed, buy all 
that he wants; but what does such a man 
want? Think what he might do with his 
enormous income! What feasts he could 
give! What gifts he could scatter! Ah!” 
says Louis Legrand, knocking the ash from 
his cigarette with his little finger, upon 
which the delicate filbert nail and the ex- 
quisite ring are equally remarkable—“ Ah! 
what a fairy-land a man with a hundred 
thousand a year ought to make of this 
world !” 

This was the strain of his conversation the 
other evening after dinner. “Of all the old 
stories,” he said, “I really think that I pre- 
fer that of Midas. Upon the whole, nothing 
tells so well as money ; and I should be will- 
ing to take a great many risks if I could only 
be sure of the magical touch that I perceive 
in some men’s fingers. How I should like to 
change this paper-weight to gold by placing 
my hand upon it!” I do not think that this 
was especially pleasant to hear. The tend- 
ency of our age is Protean. It adapts itself 
to the’ individual. -Here was my elegant 
young friend, of certain refined tastes and 
of superb indolence, and the coarse, fierce 
greed of gold, which leads other men to 
swindle and steal, took in him the form of 
admiration for the purse of Fortunatus. 
Now a leper is a leper, although he be 
clothed in purple and fine linen; and this 
was the mercenary soul in a delicate body. 
But when I rallied him, Louis retorted quick- 
ly that. he did not care for the money, but 
only for what the money would procure. “I 
want it to spend, not to hoard,” he answered. 
“T want to put it to every beautiful use,” he 
said, as he lay back and blew rings of azure 
smoke from his mouth. 

Then he proceeded to tell me what he 
would gladly do with his hundred thou- 
sand a year. He would have the finest of 
houses built with the utmost splendor, but 
in perfect taste. There should be no excess 
of any kind, but each turn and vista should 
be a new delight. Thé walls of some rooms 
should be hung with pictures, masterpieces 
only ; each room arranged with a special in- 
tention. Then what happiness to pay the 
painters enormous sums for their works! 
And statues, vases, sculptures, in proper 
places, should not be wanting. In what 
soft depths of carpet your feet should sink! 
Upon what comfortable lounges you should 
recline! What sumptuous draperies should 
be gathered away from exquisite laces! The 
dinner service—it should surpass that of Said 
Pasha, which cost sixty millions of francs! 
Then in the winter-garden, the conservatory 
of tropical delights opening out of the dining- 
room, a band of musicians should play, their 
mellow, softened strains mingling with the 
penetrating breath of flowers and the wines 
upon the table. In the gardens beyond, 
fountains should plash and peacocks spread 
their fans against the odorous dusk of orange 
groves. And 80 my royal youth went on, 
half shutting his eyes and blowing rings of 
smoke as he told the fairy tale of the riches 
which he wished. 

“Then on a perfect summer mooulight,” 
he said, “I go with my band, and placing 
them where I wish, with long, melancholy, 
mellow strains they enchant the air, and 
awaken somebody to whom I would speak 
only in music. She knows what I say and 
who it is that says it: and in the morning 
when she descends from her room, her mind 
and heart full of the sweet passion of that 
music, lo! a basket of the rarest flowers'sa- 
lutes her, as if that music had taken form.” 





feels a kindly and not withering air in my 


Louis Legrand looked at me as he said it, 
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and I said only “Oh!” ForI perceived that 
this was the easy dream of a lazy, selfish 
lover. But did he think that it is the music 
and the flowers, or that which they would 
express, that would be truly precious to 
that gentle lady, whoever she might be? 

* And if such a lady there were—if there be 
such at this moment—does Louis Legrand 
not know that if she cares for him he can 
give her the sweetness of the music and the 
beauty of the flowers without a sound or a 
celor? 

The magic of Midas is finer and more sub- 
tile than the golden youth suppose. It is, 
indeed, a pleasant thing to drive horses, and 
sail yachts, and give dainty dinners. It is 
gratifying to be one of the choicest circle, 
and acknowledged as of the bluest blood. 
But the money which pays for it all, and 
the skill that makes the money, are but the 
superficial touch. The true magic of Midas 
lies deeper far. To change a paper-weight 
into gold, to change calico, or molasses, or 
‘stocks into a splendid house and carriages 
and dinners, is a pretty skill and a useful, 
and he is not a wise man who despises it. 
But to change a dark day into a bright one, 
to change sorrow into blessing, to change 
disappointment into triumph, to change a 
bruised heart into a beautiful life—there is 
a magic of which my young friend blowing 
perfumed smoke rings never dreamed, a 
magic which turns the whole world into 
the finest gold. 

And there are magicians who work these 
wonders without a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year, and without gray beards or long 
wands of mystery. One such I know who 
lives in an obscure street and in a little 
house. This magician is married, and two 
little children sit at table between him and 
Mrs. Magician. The dinner service is not in 
the least like Said Pasha’s, and there is no 
band in a neighboring conservatory; but a 
melodious canary hangs in a pretty cage 
over a few flowers in the window. And at 
that table, when Mrs. Magician says that 
“things go wrong,” the magician declares 
that things are naturally vicious, and are 
responsible for most human sorrow and in- 
convenience. And if the cheap “help” 
spoils the feast, and the junior member at 
table tips over the casters, or a glass is 
broken, or some other tragedy befalls, this 
magician waves his wand—for he has one, 
although it is not mysterious—and instantly 
all the ugly dross and rubbish that seemed 
to have accumulated upon that hapless table 
are changed. . Ill temper and hard feeling 
and petulance and sullenness vanish utterly. 
A cheery word, a twinkling smile, a quip, a 
crank, has done it all. That sly magician 
has waved the wand of good temper over 
inconveniences and annoyances, and they 
are transformed, as the hand of Midas trans- 
formed whatever it touched to pure gold. 

Or there is the’ young Madonna whom we 
both know, whom not even the prospect of 
a German with Louis Legrand will draw to 
a ball, who wears only her own hair, and to 
whom Lent is not a name, but a meditation 
and a fast. There was a nobler youth than 
our friend Louis with whom once she walk- 
ed, and who was worthy of the maiden vows 
she plighted. How far away it seems, yet 
she is not old! There came the cruel day, 
and a sorrow not to be told. But, dear boy, 
that which made her worthy of his love, as 
he was of hers, made her the victor. The 
blow that ruined what we call the highest 
happiness of life she changed by the magic 
of faith, of character, of love, into its sweet- 
est triumph. That steady heart of hers, 
consecrated, not broken, by sorrow, heals 
the hurts of a thousand. That maiden pu- 
rity and gentle sympathy noiselessly reprove 
the follies and excesses of her companions. 
She touches the baser metal, the stone, the 
dust, of their poorer lives, and they become 
fine gold. If the spell of the magician in 
the obscure street is temperament, the higher 
magic of our Madonna is character. 

My dear Bob, the royal family of Midas 
has many branches, you see, and we may 
meet the princes and princesses on every 
hand. And when Louis Legrand sighs to 
be rich, that he may gratify his selfishness 
more splendidly, and longs for the power of 
the old king to plate his life with actual 
gold, I ask him, if he must sigh instead of 
try, why, instead of longing for the gold, he 
does not pray for that which makes gold 
precious. He dreams of Sylvia and envies 
Clarence, who drives the superb coupé which 
he fears Sylvia can not resist. Yet if Sylvia 
dreams of Louis, does he not know that she 
would more gladly walk a mile with him in 
snow or rain than drive all day with Clar- 
ence? and that the plain china from which 
they eat at her father’s table is changed 
when Louis dines with them to burnished 
plate of a gold finer than Midas ever saw ? 
Ah! the good-for-nothing! While he lounges 
on my sofa, and longs for the gift of Midas 
to change a paper-weight to gold, he has al- 
teady the magic which gilds the whole world 
for Sylvia! 


Your friend, AN OLD BacHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN POLONAISE. 


fee pattern illustrated on our first page con- 
tains a new suggestion for rendering the 
Marguerite polonaise more bouffant. ‘The fronts 
of the skirt are lengthened, laid in easy folds, 
carried high up on the tournure, and fastened 
there by a single bow. When this favorite gar- 
ment was introduced the drapery behind was 
held by three bows, then two were preferred, 
and now with the new arrangement but one is 
used, and a very graceful bouffant tournure is 
produced. This pattern is being used for silk 
and woolen suits of quiet colors, but is in espe- 
cial favor for Dolly Vardens, as it has an apron 
front which will conceal faults in half- worn 
skirts, that are utilized by this convenient and 
stylish over dress. ‘The pretty talma-cape is 
separate from the polonaise, and may be worn 
or omitted at pleasure, bemg designed for the 
street only. ‘The bows on this garment are 
quite a feature. They should always be of solid 
color, like the ground of the Dolly Varden, and 
when made of black velvet or gros grain ribbon 
they are considered appropriate for garments of 
any material; hence one set of bows will serve 
for several over dresses. First there are half a 
dozen bows down the front; then the cockade 
bow high on the left breast; the shoulder-knot 
with ends hanging behind is on the right shoul- 
der; the Watteau bow just below the back of 
the neck has long streamers; a small bow is on 
each sleeve; and the tournure bow completes the 
set. When made of gros grain ribbon alike on 
each side, the ends of the bows are not cat apart. 

The flowered goods of the Dolly Vardens are 
now used for ruffling the skirt with which the gay 
polonaise is worn. A pretty arrangement shown 
in the engraving is alternate narrow ruffles of 
solid color and the figured fabric; another de- 
sign has puffs of the figured goods, and great 
fan-shaped pieces at intervals around the skirt. 
Chintz fringes are being manufactured for trim- 
ming Dolly Vardens, as aze also colored laces— 
green, blue, and rose. Buff guipure lace made 
of the unbleached thread, and warranted not to 
fade white, although it will wear lighter, is sold 
for trimming buff foulards, batistes, and linens. 
It costs from 50 cents a yard to.$2 50, accord- 
ing to width. Bias folds of white muslin, plain 
bands, and clear white frills are used abroad for 
trimming colored cashmeres, silks, and chintz- 
figured goods. : 

THE DOLLY VARDEN HAT. 


A most picturesque round hat, called the 
Dolly Varden, is designed to wear with gay 
chintz suits in the country at midsummer. This 
is a Leghorn. or chip flat, with a broad soft brim, 
not held in shape by stiff wire, but caught up in 
pleats on each side. A cluster of rose-buds is in 
front; pale blue or écru faille ribbon is twined 
around the crown, and tied in a large bow with 
streamers behind; another bunch of buds is un- 
der the brim on the left, and an ostrich plume 
on the right curls around behind; the brim is 
faced with silk of a becoming color, usually in 
contrast to that of the trimming. There are 
long strings to tie under the chin or the chignon, 
as the wearer fancies. They cost from $35 to 
$45. A large bow of white ribbon is worn on 
some of these hats in the Alsatian fashion de- 
scribed below. 

OTHER ROUND HATS. 


Few round hats are shown at the first spring 
openings. Milliners reserve these for a later 
opening of summer millinery, held just before 
city people go out of town for the summer. The 
most dressy round hats yet seen have high 
sloping crowns with very slight drooping brims, 
and are made of black net and thread lace, row 
after row, gathered around the crown in stand- 
ing frills, and ornamented with very rich jet or- 
naments, in bands, jet blocks, aigrettes, and 
sometimes a coronet made up of small jet beads. 
Very sharp pointed wings, bronze, brown, and 
black, are much used on these hats, and indeed 
are a most marked feature in trimmings. Some 
aigrettes, especially of white heron’s feathers and 
short, much curled ostrich tips, are also used. 

Black straws, sewed chip, and split straw 
round hats are shaped like bonnets, with a nar- 
row revers in front, and only require strings to 
transform them into bonnets. ‘The turned-up re- 
vers is faced with a color and lace, a great bow 
is placed in front, a wing at the side, while a 
rose and vine trail down the back. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


The new shapes prove to be very becoming. 
They are combinations of the cottage and gypsy 
bonnets, with very high crowns and narrow head 
pieces. Sewed chip bonnets will be more worn 
than they have been of late years. Two or three 
shades of one color will be less used than con- 
trasts of color, and black is mixed with every 
color, throwing into relief the pale Nile greens, 
ciel blue, and tea-rose in a most effective way. 
Trimmings are massed in front of the erect high 
crown, and there is much drapery of net and 
ribbon hanging low behind. Flowers are large 
roses, or else wreaths of leaves. 


THE ALSATIAN BOW. 


The most conspicuous feature of the season’s 
trimming is the Alsatian bow—a very large bow 
of simplest shape placed on the front of the 
bonnet, resting against its high crown. It is 
made of wide ribbon, with the ends passing 
around the crown, caught together low behind 
with a knot or a smaller bow, and finished by 
raveled fringed ends, Lace and jet Alsatian 
bows are also used. Bazar readers who file 
their papers will find on page 141 of Bazar No. 
8, Vol. V., an Alsatian coiffure, which will serve 
as a model for the trimming of a straw bonnet; 


the single large rose with browned leaves shown ‘ 


in the engraving is also found on bonnets. ‘This 





caprice is a literal copy of the head-dress worn 
by the peasant women of Alsace, as our readers 
will discover by referring to a picture on page 229 
of Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. The severe aspect 
of the bow in this picture is dispelled by Parisian 
fingers, and the ornament is found to be very be- 
coming. 
HOW TO TRIM STRAW BONNETS. 


Among the simplest and prettiest spring bon- 
nets are those of chip or split straw slightly 
pointed a2 /a Marie Stuart above the forehead. 
The entire bonnet has an inch-wide binding of 
pale blue, green, écru, or rose ribbon, an Alsa- 
tian bow of black net, with ends passed around 
the crown and hanging nearly to the belt behind, 
a tea-rose mounted high on the crown, with a 
trailing spray of buds and brown leaves falling 
among the net streamers, and strings of ribbon 
three inches wide tied under the chin. We quote 
this stylish model as one easily followed by out- 
of-town readers. With Marie Stuart fronts a 
face trimming is unnecessary, but with coronet 
revers ruches of tulle are used. 

Black chip bonnets, as light as Neapolitan 
braids, and ordinary black straws, will be in fa- 
vor for the whole summer season. ‘They are 
lighted up by faille ribbon of the new shades— 
réséda, or mignonette (a greenish-gray shade 
that some call sage green), chair (a pinkish-buff), 
pale Nile green, and plum-color. Sometimes 
Valenciennes lace an inch wide edges the ribbon 
on black straws, giving a very rich effect. Slen- 
der bronzed wings are on the left, leaves colored 
as if by frost fall from the back, and the inevita- 
ble bow is in front. Pale gray straws are simi- 
larly trimmed with light blue, plum, and cuir 
colored ribbon. 


BLACK THREAD NET BONNETS. 


Real thread net, perfectly plain—that is, with- 
out a dot or figure wrought in it—is the material 
for those black bonnets that ladies living in cities 
consider not only most stylish, but most econom- 
ical. This net is more substantial than tulle, but 
less heavy, and with smaller meshes than Brus- 
sels net. It is made up over lace frames, often 
being laid plainly on the frame, and is piped with 
black turquoise silk. Real thread lace is its gar- 
niture, with coronets, lattice bands, and butter-. 
flies of finely cut jet, spirited aigrettes and wings, 
short curled ostrich tips of light color, and above 
all wreaths of leaves. The trimming is massed 
in front in Alsatian fashion; one bonnet has the 
great bow of two leaves of lace with a jet butter- 
fly in the centre, another has a cluster of ivy leaves 
in front with trailing vines, a third has tea-roses, 
and all have drooping ends of the net hanging low 
behind. Wide lace strings are preferred with 
these bonnets. A black net bonnet can be made 
youthful-looking by putting a pale blue faille bow 
in front, and a Pompadour rosé of natural color 
tipped with blue on the crown, with trailing buds 
at the back. A pale gray rose, streaked with 
flame tints, and a tea-rose with black marks, as 
if partly charred, trim another. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames Pace; and Ferrero; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Arnoip, Con- 
STABLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. BennetTT, of the Herald, proposes to visit 
Scotland in May, where two of sisters are 
living. Mr. BENNETT junior will power the 
paper during his absence, except that in the 
summer he will trip over to Europe and visit 
G. D. ALExIs, as per invitation. 

—Miss Sisson, of New London, Connecticut, 
preferring any thing to the dreary monotony of 
existence in that city, has gone to India as a 
missionary. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart has arranged to build 
100 houses at Jamaica Plains, this spring, at an 
average of $1900 each. 

—The Rev. Epwarp N. Kirk, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, who in his early career was noted as a “‘re- 
vivalist,”’ is now totally blind, but ho by a 
surgical operation to partially regain his sight. 

—The Rev. Mr. Pappocg, of Genesee, got his 
Sunday-school children together the other day, 
and preached to them a sermon composed 
wholly in words of one syllable. 

—Thirty years ago Epwarp J. Royg, the de- 

osed President of Liberia, was a barber in Terre 

aute, Indiana. 

—tThe Rev. W. H. H. ‘‘ Adirondack” Murray 
is now one of the institutions of Boston, and his 
average audience at the Music Hail services is 
about three thousand and a half. Mr. Murray 
is known as one of the best rifle-shots and fly- 
fishermen in the country. In skating, swim- 
ming, and boating he is a master; and as for 
2.40 travelers, he knows them as well as Mr. 
BonnER. He agrees with THEODORE PARKER 
that ‘the outside of a horse is good for the in- 
side of a man.” He has a fine stock farm in 
Connecticut, and once playfully remarked to 
some friends that he ‘knew but three things 
—Old-School theology, Adirondacks, and the 
horse.”” 

—Prince Henry, son of the German Crown 
Prince, has just been apprenticed to a book- 
binder in Berlin. The Crown Prince himself is 
a printer, and the Leipsic Tageblatt gives a song 
which was sung by the men of the office to which 
he belonged on the occasion of his marriage to 
the Princess Royal of England. 

—The picture-gallery of the late LEgRanD 
Locxwoop, of Norwalk, Connecticut, is soon to 
be sold. It is by far the best collection in Con- 
necticut, and one of the best in the country, 
being valued at about $200,000. Many of the 
pictures are fine works of art, and well known 
to connoisseurs in art. 

—Senator SHERMAN, of Ohio, is pressing his 
tariff bill, which proposes some material reduc- 
tion of imposts. The Bazar begs to recall to 
his memory an anecdote of one of the wittiest 
women of her day in London—Lady Mor.ey. 
During one of the sessions of Parliament, where 
there was high debate on the subject of duties, 
revenues, protection, etc., her ladyship sent to 
the press a piece of rare wit and sarcasm, which 
held the town fora little, entitled, ‘* The Peti- 





tion of the Hens of Great Britain to the House 
of Commons against the Importation of French 
Eggs.” We trust the Senator will so phrase 
his bill as to preclude the admission into this 
country of an inferior article of egg from Cana- 
da, Nova Scotia, or parts thereabout. 

—Mr. Batt, the gentleman who invented the 
statue of the Cardiff giant, is now building a 
large brick block for business purposes in Bing- 
hamton from the proceeds of his experiment 
upon public he tener 6 

—CarL Maucu, the German explorer, says 
the diamond fields of East Africa are identical 
with the Ophir of the Bible, whence gold, ivory, 
and precious stones were brought to Jerusalem 
by Solomon’s ships to be used in the building 
of the Temple. 

—It is not true, as resorted in some of the pa- 

ers, that the Rey. P.teER CARTWRIGHT had lost 

is mind, and did nothing byt rave on religious 
subjects. A letter written at his bedside during 
last week says: ‘‘His mind seems as clear as 
ever on almost every subject, but not us strong 
as formerly. He is talkative, but when the con- 
versation is changed it is difficult for him to get 
his mind back to the previous subject. It is 
quite a mistake that he has lost the use of his 
mental faculties.’ 

—By the will of SrepHen Grrarp all clergy- 
men were excluded from preaching or holding 
positions in Girard College, and all religious 
teaching forbidden. Its president, however, has 
just been chosen president of the American Bible 

ociety. 

—The Boston Globe is one of the best-looking, 
most newsy, and in other respects one of the 
eleverest of New te are journals. Though 
less than a month old, it has all the air of an 
old stager. The staff of the paper, besides the 
publisher, Mr. M. M. Bauou, a veteran in the 
profession, includes his son, Murray R. BAL- 
LOU, as financial editor; C. Ira Pascor, editor 
of foreign intelligence; Mr. Wasson, local; 
E. P. WuHrppez, reviewer; Miss Hamuin, New 
England editor; and Mr. Wootr, dramatic critic. 
One-half of the compositors are girls. Of course 
they soon mean to be “ better halves.” 

—Lieutenant Frep Grant had a special au- 
dience of the Pope recently, and was received 


with marked courtesy. The Noble Guard was in * 


attendance, the reception taking place in the 
throne-room. fter an hour’s chat with his 
Holiness, he went over to Cardinal ANTONELLI'S 
and had a pleasant visit with him—the president 
of the American Jesuits’ College accompanying 
him and acting as interpreter. 

—Mr. Rosert R. WEss is this year senior 
a at Cambridge—the highest honor of 
English scholarship, and the crown of a univer- 
sity career. The papers announce that his father 
died during the progress of the examination, 
which continues for days. Lest the knowledge 
of his death should interfere with the son’s suc- 
cess, the event was withheld from him, and ha 
heard about the same time of his loss and of his 
splendid success. Not only the senior wran- 
gier, but all the high wranglers have a secure 
career before them at the barorthechurch. Tho 
fame of university success follows a young man 
through life. The first nine wranglers are of 
such im ortance as to have their biographies 
printed in the Times. The fifth this year is an 
American, Mr. GzorGe LocgnHart Rives, of New 
York, and the twenty-ninth a son of Dickens. 
There are forty-five wranglers in all. 

—The Hon. Joun Jay, United States minister 
to Austria, is about to become father-in-law to 
Lieutenant-General Von Scuweintz, German 
embassador. _ 

—Miss Kate Frecp did get into the interior 
of St. Paul’s on the occasion of the double grand 
thanksgiving, and the truly abysmal impression 
it made upon that susceptible young lady she 
thus describes: ‘‘ Peers and peeresses flutter 
about, and commoners begin to arrive. Lord 
Ripon, in court dress, looks the picture of mae 
nature, as though the Alabama rested lightly on 
his shoulders. Mr. Lowe smiles as blandly as 
though he had not met his match in the people 
who Tissed him in his progress to the Cathedral. 
Ah! here come Mr. and Mrs. GLapstonE; she 
in black velvet and white lace, he in court uni- 
form. Mrs. GLapsTone kneels for one moment, 
and people looking on nudge one another with 
surprise. ‘Well,’ whispers one grande dame, 
‘you know she’s the minister’s wife, and thinks 
something is expected of her.’ GLapsTonE 

uts on his white kid gloves, and bows to his 
riends; but his is the most worn and tired face 
I see. Hungry? how hungry we all are! So 
we pull out our luncheons, and munch, and 
munch, and munch. . The grande dame in front 
lays aside her opera-glass in order to sip sherry ; 
and we conclude, when we see both Mr. and 
Mrs. GLADSTONE, peers, peeresses, and common- 
ers using their opera-glasses, and deporting 
themselves as if they were at the theatre, that 
this is truly a religious gathering, and that we 
are all deeply interested by the gravity of the 
occasion. A sensation! Every body rises. Op- 
era-glasses to the front! I see the top ofa gold 
mace, and know that the Speaker of the House 
has arrived. General suspense ensues; a man 
in the organ-loft, who really has the best posi- 
tion, waves a handkerchief; ‘God save the 
Queen’ is played; a choir of two hundred men 
in white robes rise; the distinguished but tall 
women in front of me stand on their chairs, and 
Iseenothing. Thisis too much; s0I stand on 
my chair, all other women poi the exam- 
ple. Had the royal pew been raised four feet in- 
stead of two, every one could have seen with 
perfect ease; but no Yankee was consulted. By 
dint of much gymnastic exercise I see the royal 
family, and am not impressed by the spectacle. 
I think of the ‘cost of royalty,’ and gaze upon 
the pensioners all in a row. The Queen is ex- 
ceedingly plain; her sons are not in the least 

ood-looking ; the hey of Wales appears to 

etter advantage than he has for some time, 
for the reason that he is thinner and his face has 
lost its redness. He is by no means pale, how- 
ever, seeming to have been tanned by out-door 
life, and appears less affected by the scene than 
any other member of his family, his eldest born 
excepted, who, being a child, is as restless as 
a child ought to be. The Queen and the Prin- 
cess ALEXANDRA, who is really pretty and lady- 
like, bow their heads from the beginning to the 
end of the service, which, fortunately, is but 
three-quarters of an hour long. Opera-glasses 
are brought to a focus on the Prince of Wales. A 
Te Deum is sung, which should be Seren tedium, 
for, composed by Mr. Goss, organist of St. Paul’s, 
it is as poor a composition as one might expect, 
but is sung better than it deserves.” 
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A HEARTY WELCOME. 


ERE is a bevy of British beauties assembled 

to do honor to the Queen and her eldest 

gon during théir progress to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, through the streets of London, to give 
thanks for the recovery of the Prince of Wales. 
Though doubtless the fatigue of the ordeal was 
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their spontaneous character: the decorations and 


illuminations were not produced by any official 
ukase ; they were due entirely to voluntary efforts ; 
and, therefore, as the Queen drove through the 
streets, she must have felt that the humblest flag 
or wreath displayed was precious asa symbol of 
personal loyalty and affection. ‘I'he streets along 
the whole route were lined with a-dense throng of 


THE ROYAL CONVALESCENT. 


See illustration on double page. 
fr happy recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
which was distinguished by no serious re- 
trogression, may, under Providence, be attribu- 
ted in no small degree to the assiduous care ard 
attention which ‘he received at the hands of the 


ceive the carriage exercise which he so much 
needed! In the striking picture before us her 
bright, happy face forms a strong contrast to the 
enfeebled figure of the invalid Prince, who sits 
languidly by her side, while she curbs the spir- 
ited but docile. horses, that obey the slightest 
touch of the reins. Among the occupants of the 
court carriage in the Thanksgiving procession the 
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severe, both for the Queen and for the Prince, 
who only a few weeks since lay apparently on his 
death-bed, yet they must both have felt that their 
anxieties were amply repaid by the heartiness of 
the Welcome ‘which they every where received. 
Apart from the religious service in the Cathedral, 
the interest of the proceedings was greatly due to 


THANKSGIVING-DAY IN LONDON—A HEARTY WELCOME. 


people standing behind the barriers on each side 
pavement; every shop, every window, every 
door-step; portico, and balcony, and the roofs of 
the houses, were occupied by eager spectators, and 
we may imagine that the procession on its way 
encountered many a group of lovely faces rival- 
ing those reproduced in our beautiful picture. 


Princess. How pleased she must have felt when | 
her beloved husband was sufficiently restored to 
health to be able once more to have the sharp, 
wintty. airing. out-of-doors, and when those 


- skillful hands, which had been for so long em- 


ployed in ministeting to the necessities of his sick- 
couch, were now engaged in enabling him to re- 


Prince of Wales was perhaps the chief centre of 
attraction, even the Queen not excepted, and the 
general verdict seemed to be that, though looking 
ill and weak, he had made a wonderful recovery 
after his prolonged wrestle with death. The 
Thanksgiving over, he has gone to Nice to com- 
plete his cure. 
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ith you, I could until dawn! 
We will stroll till they finish the ‘Lancers,’ 
Pluck roses and gaze at the skies; 


Sweet Lucy, —s my demand! 
May I keep this dropped glove for a token 
That with it is given—your hand?” 


“Many thanks for the kind words you’ve uttered— 
How troublesome oft is the heart !— 
Shall I say I’m a little bit fluttered 7 
Confess that I Cupid’s dart? 
Starlight, sentiment, love-sighs are fitter 
For boys and ‘we think them slow: 
You a Benedict the club twitter! 
I married and done for!—no, no! 


“Now my glove, please: you'll thank me to-morrow ; 
At present don’t mope or complain ; 

For love-stricken hearts in real sorrow 
Best cure is a glass of Champagne. 

You shall get me some chicken, and quickly 
Forget one you now think so false ; 

There, be wiser—your rose-bud is prickly— 
And then you shall have the next waltz.” 





(Continued from No. 13, page 228.) 
TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuorn or “Tar Lovers or Arve,” “Lanpy Avp- 
Ley’s Szozert,” ETO. 





CHAPTER V. 


MR. WALGRAVE INDULGES HIS SOCIAL 
INSTINCTS. 


Arter that Sunday evening Mr. Walgrave 
became more or less one of the family at Brier- 
wood. He did not take too much advantage of 
his privileges, for he spent his days for the most 
part in rambles far afield, and devoted his even- 
ings to hard reading; but there were odd half 
hours in every day, and some friendly hour in 
every evening, which he spent under the cedar, 
or in the family parlor, talking to Grace, looking 
over her music, examining her little stock of 
books, and taking breath, as it were, after a 
long spell of law. Altogether he was so un- 
obtrusive that Mrs. James could find no ground 
for complaint, and considered as a lodger he was 
simply perfection. He had insisted on less cer- 
emony and trouble about his dinner—that there 
should be nothing but a cold joint and a salad, 
or a chop, ready for him at half past seven, in- 
stead of the elaborate six-o’clock banquet which 
Mrs. James had supposed indispensable. About 
half past nine, the family supper-time, he took a 
large cup of strong tea, and was ready for his 
nightly reading when the household went to bed. 
But for the one hour between this late dinner and 
tea he gave himself up entirely to the delights of 
the summer twilight and the garden, talking agri- 
culture with Uncle James under the cedar, or 
strolling beside the borders with Grace as she 
trimmed her.roses, and snipped off the withered 
flowers with a formidable pair of garden scissors. 
She was quite at her ease with him now, and had 
already learned a good deal by this association— 
had extended her reading into a wider field un- 
der his guidance. He had sent to London for a 
little packet of books for her—Mrs. Browning 
and Adelaide Procter, and other modern lights, 
whereof she had known nothing before his com- 
ing. 

‘The summer was exceptionally fine. Day 
after day the sun shone out of a cloudless 
heaven; the corn grew tall on the undulating 
land about Brierwood; and James Redmayne, 
who declared that in England drought never bred 
nanght, was well content with the unvarying suc- 
cession of brilliant days. Mr. Walgrave had 
been five weeks in this seclusion, his rural life 
only broken by an occasional journey to London 
to see one or two important solicitors, and let 
them know that he was not going to remain 
much longer out of harness. He had not many 
duties of a social character to detain him in town. 
The London season tg over, and most of his 
friends were away—the Acropolis Square le, 
Mr. Vallory and his daughter, vp et oad 
he never staid more than one day away from 
the farm. ‘That Kentish air was setting him up 
wonderfully. His doctor, on whom he called 
while he was in London, declared himself as- 
tounded by the improvement, 

“*You are taking my advice, I can see,” he 
said, ‘‘ and giving that overworked brain of yours 
a thorough rest.” 

Mr. Walgrave did not take the trouble to un- 
deceive him. No; he was not giving his brain 
a holiday by any means. He had a case coming 
on late in the year in which he hoped to make a 
great success, to lift himself above the ruck at 
once and forever by his conduct of this one trial, 
and he was cramming himself vigorously for this 





encounter; but the hard work seemed unusually 
light to him ; his life was brighter and pleasanter 
than it had ever been. This jaded man of the 
world could not have believed a country life would 
have suited him so well. 

He had made a complete circuit of the country 
within twenty miles of Brierwood, exploring ev- 
ery gentleman’s seat and every ruin accessible to 
the tourist, with a single exception. That was 
Clevedon. One morning, loitering by the open 
window of the common parlor, where Grace had 
been practicing, while Mrs. James sat absorbed 
in the profound study of some marital garment 
that stood in need of serious repair, he 
that they should make a party and go to see Clave- 
don together. ‘ 

** You know the place, and you know Wort,” 
he said; ‘‘we can arrange for him to meet us 
at the house and show us every thing. Why 
shouldn’t we make a rough-and-ready picnic 
of it?—take a cold dinner, and dine in the 


room where Sir Lucas Clevedon entertained. 


the Prince Regent. I haven’t had a picnic 
since I’ve been here; and I remember when I 
was a lad, and spent my midsummer holidays at 
a farm in Norfolk, they gave me at least half a 
dozen picnics. I have to complain of a want of 
hospitality on your part, Mrs. Redmayne, in this 
respect.” 


race laughed a low happy laugh, and even 
Aunt Hannah's hard features relaxed into a 
smile, as she paused from the ‘solemn consid- 
eration as to whether a patch under the arm or a 
new binder would be the wiser. 

**Lord bless you, Mr. Walgry, as if a gentle- 
man like you could care about such picnics as we 
could give! You'd want a brass band, and a 
markwee, and a bus-and-four, I should think, be- 
fore you'd call any thing a picnic!” 

‘* My dear Mrs, Redmayne, I want a roast leg 
of lamb, a salad, and a bottle of sherry, packed in 
a basket. I want you and your family to come 
with me, and I dare say we shall enjoy our din- 
ner as much as ever the Prince Regent enjoyed 
his, though Sir Lucas Clevedon’s cook may have 
been one of the greatest artists of his time.” 

Aunt Hannah hesitated a little, gave a sharp 
glance at her niece—was it on Aer account the 
barrister was so friendly ?—but on the whole 
had not much to urge against Mr. Walgrave’s 
proposal. It would be very rude to oppose any 
desire of such a model lodger’s; so modest a 
wish, too, and one which was in itself a conde- 
scension. 

‘* Well, Sir, if you’d like to spend a day at 
Clevedon with James and me and Grace and 
her cousins, I’ve nothing to say against it,” she 
said, ‘except that it doesn’t seem the sort of 
thing a gentleman like you would care for. We're 
very homely people, you see, and—” 

‘*You’re very pleasant people, Mrs. Red- 
mayne. Believe me, I wish for no better so- 


ciety.” 

He stole a glance at Grace, who was intently 
studying a page in her music-book. He could 
not see her eyes, but there was a happy smile 
upon the rosy lips, which betokened that the 
idea of the picnic was not unwelcome to her. 

‘*Shall we say to-morrow, then? ‘The less 
time we lose the better, for fear this splendid 
weather should change.” 

‘*No fear of that, Sir,” replied Aunt Hannah, 
who had been planning the picnic dinner, and 
calculating what time she should want for its 
preparation. She meant that it should be some- 
thing more elaborate than a leg of lamb and a 
salad. ‘‘ Say the day after to-morrow,” she said. 

‘*The day after to-morrow, then—and you'll 
arrange with Wort; or I can walk over this 
afternoon and settle the thing with him, if you 
like.” 

** Just as you please, Mr. Walgry. I’m sure 
John Wort will be ready to do any thing you 
wish.” 

‘* Yes,” answered the lodger, in his lazy way ; 
** Wort has always stood my friend.” 

‘*He’s known you a long time, Sir, he said,” 
hazarded Mrs. James, who was not without some 
feminine curiosity about the stranger’s anteced- 
ents. 

‘*He has known me all my life, ma'am,” Mr. 
Walgrave answered, gravely. 

Grace looked up from her music with great 
wistful eyes. In all his free-and-easy talk about 
himself he had never spoken of father or mother, 
home or childhood. ‘That allusion to a holiday 
spent in Norfolk just now was the first hint he 
had ever given them of his boyish history; and 
Grace, who had so little to do except to wonder, 
had spent many an idle hour wondering about 
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m, 

Mr, Walgrave dro in upon the steward 
on his retarn from a long ramble. He was get- 
ting just a little tired of those lonely wanderings, 
and more inclined to dawdle away his day in the 
Brierwood garden and orchard. <A comfort- 
able place for reading in, that orchard. He had 
brought down some of his favorite authors— 
Montaigne and Burton, Sterne and De Quincey 
—books taken at random from the crowded 
shelves in his chambers—books that a man may 
read for ever and ever; and he had sent to the 
London Library for a box of newer literature— 
the last volumes of Froude and Motley, the new- 
est thing in metaphysics, a dark blue octavo filled 
with questionable verse, the latest French novel. 
Provided with these, he found the delights of 
the orchard inexhaustible; and to lie stretched 
at full length upon the short mossy grass, with 
a little shower of unripe apples fluttering down 
upon him ever and anon, a repose as sweet as 
the slumbers of Achilles on the lap of Helen, in 
that enchanted isle whither those two were waft- 
ed after the end of Troy. 

The steward was quite ready to oblige him, 
but wondered a little at this picnic business, and 
at Mr. Walgrave’s condescension. 

‘*T shouldn't have thought it was in your line,” 
he said. 





**Nothing is in my line, my dear Wort, ex- 
cept hard work. But it is Aon 4 a new thing for 
me to take a holiday that I’m shaken out of my 
normal self, as it were, and eager for any kind of 
rustic amusement. These people are uncom- 
monly friendly, and I’ve quite fraternized with 
them lately. I really didn’t know man was such 
a gregarious animal, I thought with books and 
fly-fishing I should not have the least need of 
human society ; and in a week or ten days I 
began to cultivate these worthy Redmaynes. 
‘Man was not made to live alone.’ The day 
after to-morrow, then, Wort.. You'll meet us at 
the old house, I suppose ?” 

‘*Well, yes, I can meet you there, if you like. 
Or say at the south lodge; that’s the nearest to 
Bri ; and I can take you by a short-cut 
through the park. But you went over the house 
two years ago, from garret to cellar. I shouldn't 
have thought you’d have cared to see it again.” 

**Shouldn’t you? I have a fancy for the neg- 
lected old place, you see. I’m not going to 
peer and pry into every hole and corner as I did 
last time, when I wanted to arrive at a fair esti- 
mate of Sir Francis Clevedon’s heritage.” These 
last words were said with some touch of bitter- 
ness, as if this man were not above the low vice 
of envy. ‘I should like a nice long lazy day 
oo about the house and idling in the gar- 

ens.” 

The wish seemed reasonable enough, and 
John Wort, who really desired to oblige Mr. 
Walgrave, had nothing to say against it. ~ 

The next day but one was another of those 
glorious summer days, with the thermometer at 
seventy-five in the shade, and a cloudless blue 
sky. The corn was a in the fields, as 
Hubert Walgrave and Grace Redmayne walked 
along the narrow pathways between the ripening 
grain and the tall wild-growing hedges. Mrs. 
James and her spouse lagged behind a little, 
tired with a day’s work that had been compress- 
ed into half a day for the sake of this holiday. 
The young men brought up the rear, each with a 
basket, from which there came ever and anon a 
cool clooping noise, maddeningly suggestive of 
refreshing drinks imprisoned within the wicker. 

Grace was dressed in some pale washed-out 
muslin that was almost white, with a broad 
straw hat that shaded the delicate face, and from 
the shadow of which the dark blue eyes shone 
out star-like. She seemed as joyous as the sky- 
lark singing high up in the blue vault above her, 
and was talking gayly, quite at her ease with the 
stranger now. Her brightness and intelligence 
delighted him. Of all the women he had talked 
to in that world which was his world, he had 
met none so rich in fancy, so quick to apprehend’ 
him, so entirely sympathetic, as this farmer's 
daughter. 

‘*You ought to be a poet, Grace,” he said. 
He had not waited for any one’s permission to 
call her by her Christian name—every one call- 
ed her Grace; it seemed only natural that he 
should do like the rest. ‘‘ You ought to be a 
poet. Some of our sweetest and truest poets 
nowadays are women, Now, mind, I shall be 
really angry, Grace, if ever I hear that you have 
married a farmer and settled down into a com- 
—e managing farmer’s wife, like Aunt Han- 
na ” 


That milk-white skin of Grace’s grew sudden- 
ly crimson, and the blue eyes flashed angrily. 
Miss Redmayne was by no means the sweetest 
tempered of young women. 

**T shall never marry a farmer!” she ex- 
claimed. 

They were standing face to face at a stile 
where they had come to a pause, waiting for 
those stragglers behind to join them. 

‘“* Sha’n’t you, do you think ?” Mr. Walgrave 
asked, in his easiest manner; ‘‘ but why should 
you be so indignant with me for suggesting the 
possibility of such a thing? I look upon farm- 
ing as the most halcyon state of existence. 
Your father is a farmer, your uncle and cousins 
are farmers; you live in an atmosphere of farm- 
ers, one may say. It is scarcely strange if I 
thought you might ultimately marry one.” 

**T shall never marry a farmer,” said Grace, 
still with a touch of anger in look and tone; ‘‘I 
don’t suppose I shall ever marry at all. I would 
much rather—” 

She stopped abruptly with her sentence unfin- 
ished, and stood silently looking far off with fix- 
ed, dreamy eyes. 

** Much rather do what?” 

‘*Go to my father in Australia, and lead a 
wild, strange life with him.” 

‘t Ah, you fancy that it would be Arcadian, 
poetic, and all that kind of thing. A roving 
forest life, among pathless woods and tropical 
flowers, and soon. But it wouldn’t. It would 
be all rude and sordid; a hard, perilous life, 
among men degraded by every vice that the 
greed of gain can foster. No, no, Grace, don’t 
dream of Australia. Look forward to your fa- 
ther’s return; cultivate pm intellect, which is 
an exceptional one; and ten years hence En- 
gland may be proud of Grace Redmayne.” 

The girl sighed, and gave him no answer. 
He too was silent; more thoughtful than he had 
been all the morning. 

It was a hot walk to Clevedon—through corn 
fields for the greater part of the way, and then 
along half a mile of dusty high-road—and a de- 
licious relief when they came to the south lodge, 
where they found Mr. Wort smoking an ante- 
prandial pipe in the shady rustic porch, with a 
stone bottle at his feet. 

‘*T thought I’d bring something,” he said; 
‘*so I mixed a jorum of milk-punch the day be- 
fore yesterday, from a famous recipe given to me 
by Sir Lucas’s old butler. It would have been 
all the better for keeping longer, but I don’t 
think it’s bad.” 

** Lor, Mr. Wort, do you want to make us all 
tipsy?” remonstrated Mrs. James. ‘‘I know 
what that milk-punch of Sir Lucas's is—you 








brought us half a gallon last harvest-home. It’s 
os most dangerous stuff any one can put their 
ips to.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Redmayne had a good deal to 
say to Mr. Wort; so those three led the way 
the steward carrying his jar sturdily. The two 
young men scampered off to look for squirrels 
and Grace and Mr. Walgrave followed at thei: 
leisure, stopping every now and then to admire 
some fine old tree of nobler growth than the Test, 
or the long ferny alleys leading off into a deeper 
woodland. On this side of the park the timber 
had escaped the devastations of Sir Lucas, who 
was very much of Sheridan’s opinion, that tim- 
ber is a natural excrescence for the payment of 
a man’s debts. Many a noble oak and beech, 
elm and chestnut, had fallen under the wood. 


~man’s axe during the spendthrift’s tenure of 


Clevedon ; but here the timber was of a less val- 
uable character, and had been left to flourish 
even after that final clearing a few years ago, 
by means of which Mr. Wort had lightened the 
burdens on Sir Francis’s estate. 

Grace was somewhat silent, answering absent- 
ly when Mr. Walgrave spoke to her—paler, too, 
than when they had begun their expedition. 
Her companion looked at her curiously, wonder- 
ing what had caused the change—she had been 
so full of life and gayety a quarter of an hour 
ago. ‘ 

‘*So you are very fond of your father, Grace?” 
he said, presently. 

‘*Fond of my father?” she answered, quickly, 
with a tremulous voice, and flashing a bright 
sudden look upon him which made her irresisti- 
bly beautiful. ‘‘ Why, there is no one in the 
world I love but him. I don’t mean to say any 
thing unkind or ungrateful about Uncle James 
and Aunt Hannah. They are very, very good to 
me, and I like them—love them even, with a 
kind of love. But my father—I love Aim with 
all my heart and soul. Why, do you know that 
for a year after he left us there was never a night 
that I did not see him in my dreams—hear the 
sound of his voice—feel the touch of his hand; 
never a morning that I did not wake disappoint- 
ed to find he was so far away. ‘The dreams 
have faded a little now, it is so long—so long 
since he left us, but I do not regret him less.” 

‘* Have you any idea when he will return?” 

**Oh no. It may be a very long time, or a 
very short time. He promised not to stay lon- 
ger than three years at the most ; but I know he 
will not come back till he has succeeded in doing 
what he went to do.” 

‘*To make a fortune, I suppose ?” 

**'T’o earn enough money to pay every shilling 
he owes.” 

‘*T wish him all prosperity, and I rather envy 
him his opportunities. Upon my word, if I 
thought gold were to be had for digging, I think 
I would buy a spade and go in for the same kind 
of thing. A professional career is such a slow 
road to fortune; and as to fame—if a man stops 
short of the woolsack, I doubt if there is any 
thing he can do that will render him interesting 
to posterity. To be less than Lord Thurlow is 
to be nothing—and I don’t suppose you ever 
heard of Thurlow. A poet, now, be he ever so 
poor a creature, let him achieve but the smallest 
modicum of fame, has a place in the hearts of 
women for everlasting. Il wager if you were 
asked which was the greater man, Kirke White 
or Brougham, you would swear by Kirke White, 
and you would think Letitia Landon a finer 
writer than Junius.” 

‘*T am very fond of poetry,” Grace answered, 
simply. 

‘Well, child, go on educating yourself by 
means of good solid reading, and you shall be a 
poet some day, like Miss Procter—a poet of the 
affections—all tenderness and sweetness and mu- 
sic. But you remember what Shelley says, 
. They learn in suffering what they teach in 
song.’ You will have to undergo that educa- 
tional process in some way or other, I dare say— 
first girlish fancies wasted on an unworthy object, 
blighted affection, and that sort of thing.” 

The girl looked at him with another of those 
sudden flashes—this time all anger. 

‘Why do you talk to me like that?” she 
asked, indignantly; ‘‘as if I were the silliest 
creature in the world, and must needs fall in love 
with—with what you call an unworthy object! 
I never mean to love any one but my father. If 
all the books I have read are true—or half of 
them—love hardly ever brings any thing but 
sorrow.” 

“Oh yes, it does, Grace; gladness unspeaka- 
ble sometimes—a renewal of youth—a sweet 
surprise—a revelation of a new world—the be- 
ginning of a fresh life,” said Mr. Walgrave, with 
an entire change of tone, and an earnestness that 
was very rare in him. ‘Don’t be angry with 
me for what I said just now; 1 was only half 
serious,” 





CHAPTER VI. 
GRACE DISCOVERS A LIKENESS. 


Tey were nearly at the house by this fime, 
and had emerged from the neglected woodland 
on to a wide lawn separated from the park by a 
ha-ha and a light iron fence. The rest of the 
party were waiting for them here, wiping their 
faces with voluminous pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
altogether in a melting condition. The old 
house stood before them; a noble building with 
a massive centre, wings spreading right and left, 
and at the end of each wing a short colonnade 
running at right angles with the building. Over 
the principal door, which was low and broad, 
there was a great oriel-window, a window which 
was in itself a picture. The roof was masked 
by a cornice of delicate stone-work, open and 
light, and rich in variety of design as old point 
lace, and above this rose innumerable pinnacles 
of the flamboyant order. Gs 

‘*A fine old place,” said Mr. Walgrave; “a 
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Hard that 
abandoned to the rats and the 


noble background to any man’s life! 
it should be 
spiders.” : 

‘¢ But it is not to belong to the rats much 
longer,” said Grace. ‘Sir Francis will soon be 
coming home.” 

*¢ Perhaps,” answered Mr. Walgrave, with a 
thoughtful air. ‘‘ Who knows whether he may 
ever live to inhabit this place? I am no believer 
in restorations.” 

Mr. Wort rang the bell, which was answered 
after a considerable interval by the superan- 
nuated butler who had seen the face of George 
the Fourth—a doddering old man with long gray 
hair, and weak, faded blue eyes, dressed in thread- 
bare black that had been cut by the minions of 
Stultz. 

This old man brightened a little at sight of 
Mr. Wort, and stared curiously with his dim 
eyes at Hubert Walgrave. He was quite ready 
to show the house. 

‘*T’m sure it’s a pleasure to see you and your 
friends, Mr. Wort,” he said. ‘‘ My old woman 
and me we get mazed like, never seeing no oth- 
er faces but our own, and the two girls, and the 
butcher once a week. If it wasn’t that we're 
both fond of the place, for the sake of old times, 
I don’t believe we could stand it. I suppose 

you'd like to go through all the best rooms,” he 
went on, opening one of the numerous doors in 
the great stone-paved hall, and ushering them 
into a long gloomy room hung with family por- 
traits, and with a gigantic black marble mantel- 
piece at the end—a mantel-piece with a massive 
pediment supported by twelve Corinthian col- 
umns, which looked like the entrance to a tomb. 
The ceilings in the up-stairs rooms are ever so 
much worse since you saw them last,” continued 
the butler; ‘‘the wet do come in so every time it 
rains—and we had some heavy rains in spring. 
As to the rats, | won’t say any thing about them. 

hat they contrive to live upon, unless it’s rotten 
wood and old plaster and each other, I can’t un- 
derstand; but live they do, and increase and 
multiply. . This is James I.’s dining-room; so 
called because his majesty staid at Clevedon at 
the time when he created the first baronet, and 
dined in this room every day at one o’clock, with 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, on his left hand, 
and Sir John Clevedon on his right; and they do 
say Sir John was the handsomest man of the 
two. That's his portrait yonder, in the green 
velvet suit.” : 

They all looked at the picture, as old Tris- 
tram Moles, the butler, pointed to it. Grace 
Redmayne had seen the portrait before; but at 
sight of it to-day she gave a little start and a 
faint cry of surprise. 

‘¢ Why, what's the matter, lass?” exclaimed 
James Redmayne, staring at her. 

**T was only looking at the picture,” she said. 
**Tt’s so like—” 

‘* So like what ?” 

*¢ Like Mr. Walgrave, uncle.” On which, of 
course, they all turned and stared at the barris- 
ter, who was sitting on the edge of the great 
oak table, looking about him listlessly. 

The portrait of Sir John Clevedon represented 
a man with close-cut dark hair, clustering in 
short crisp curls about a high and somewhat bald 
forehead: Eyes ofa luminous gray, darkened by 
the darkness of the lashes and the marked brows 
above them. The nose was a short aquiline, 
with well-cut nostrils; and the nose and eye- 
brows together gave a somewhat sinister | to 
a face which would otherwise have beert su- 
premely handsome. Nor was the face distin- 

_ guished by physical beauty only: it was impos- 
sible to doubt the power of the intellect of the 
man to whom it had belonged. 

Mr. Walgrave raised his eyes, and looked 
steadily at the picture. Yes, there was a like- 
ness, certainly—vague and shadowy—a like- 
ness of expression rather than of feature, al- 
though even in feature there was some resem- 
blance. The eyes were the same color, and had 
something of the same light in them. ‘The short 
dark hair grew in the same form upon the 
thoughtful forehead. As the living man looked 
up at the picture of the dead one the faces 
seemed to grow more alike. One could fancy 
some subtile spiritual link between the two. 

**Upon my word, I feel vastly flattered by the 
suggestion,” said Mr. Walgrave, coolly. ‘A 
man who disputed the palm with that handsome 
scoundrel, Robert Carr, is a person one must 
needs be proud to resemble, if ever so slightly. 
But I fancy the likeness exists only in your po- 
etic imagination, Miss Redmayne.” 

** Not a bit of it!” cried Uncle James. 
blessed if you ain’t like him!” 

“*Then the gentleman must be like my old 
master, Sir Lucas, into the bargain,” said ‘Tris- 
tram Moles. ‘‘Sir Lucas was a true Clevedon. 
My poor old eyes are too dim to see such things 
very clear; but if the gentleman’s like one, he 
must be like the other.” 

Mr. Wort turned upon his heel rather impa- 
tiently. 

“We'd better not waste all our time dawdling 
here, if we're going to see the house,” he said. 
Upon which they walked on into the great din- 
ing-hall, with its open Gothic roof, where a cou- 
ple of hundred people could dine at their ease; 
through billiard-room and music-room, morning- 
room and ball-room; and then back through 
a line of smaller rooms, looking out upon a Dutch 
garden, to the hall and the grand staircase, up 
which they went, startling the echoes with the 
clangor of their footsteps upon the uncarpeted 
stone, 

Up stairs there were state bed-chambers, with 
tall plumed bedsteads, tapestry hangings, and a 
‘general aspect of uninhabitableness; and there 

were other rooms, in which the furniture was of 
a modern date ; but npon all the stamp of decay 
was more or less visible. There was no dirt or 
slovenliness. Mrs. Moles and her handmaiden 
worked indefatigably to keep things as well as 
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they could be kept; but the water had come in 
here, and the paper-hanging had fallen down 
there; and there was in one room a cracked 
panel, and in another a broken window. Every 
thing that could fade had faded; every thing 
that could rot had rotted; yet the house had 
been originally so splendid that it was splendid 
even in decay. 

It happened somehow that Mr. Walgrave and 
Grace were generally together during this explo- 
ration. It happened so; there was no appear- 
ance of effort on the part of either to secure such a 
result. Mr. and Mrs. Redmayne had a good deal 
to say to the old butler, who was eager for gos- 
sip from the outer world of Kingsbury; and 
these three lingered to talk here and there, while 
Mr. Wort looked about him, thoughtfully con- 
templating the progress of decay and dilapida- 
tion. When they had seen all the rooms—the 
dingy old pictures, the curious old china, the 
knickknacks and pretty trifles which many a van- 
ished hand had been wont to touch tenderly in a 
time long gone—Grace and her companion came 
to a stand-still in the room over the chief en- 
trance, the room with that great oriel-window, 
which was one of the most striking features in 
the front of the house. It was the prettiest, 
brightest chamber upon this upper floor—a sit- 
ting-room, furnished almost entirely with Indian 
furniture—curiously carved ebony chairs, sandal- 
wood cabinets, card-racks and caskets in ivory 
and silver, great jars filled with dried rose leaves 
and spices, still faintly odorous. 

‘*Isn’t it a darling room?” cried Grace, rapt- 
urously, standing in the window with clasped 
hands, and her eyes wandering over the wide land- 
scape, glorious in its sammer splendor. ‘‘ How 


delicious it must be to live with such a prospect 


as that always before one’s eyes! At Brierwood 
we are down in a hollow, and never see any 
thing but our own garden. This was Lady 
Clevedon’s room; not the last Lady Clevedon— 
she never came here, poor soul—but Sir Lucas’s 
mother. She was the daughter of an Indian 
general, who sent her. all this furniture. There's 
a miniature of Sir Lucas when he was a little 
boy over the mantel-piece,” she continued, going 
across the room to look at it. ‘* What a funny 
little nankeen jacket, and what an enormous col- 
lar! Yes, there is certainly a likeness,” 

‘To whom ?” 

**'To you. Don’t you remember what Mr. 
Moles said? If you were like Sir John Cleve- 
don, you must be like Sir Lucas. And there is 
eae et the eyes and the expression, I 
think.” 

‘*Curious,” said Mr. Walgrave, indifferently. 
‘*T suppose I ought to feel gratified by the dis- 


- covery—these Clevedons appear to be such great 
| e. ” 


“*'They are a very old family, Mr. Wort says, 
and were distinguished in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets. It was a pity Sir Lucas spent all his 
money, wasn’t it?” 

‘ST dare say his son thinkg so,” replied Mr. 
Walgrave, coolly. ‘*‘ However, according to 
Wort’s account, the estate will clear itself in a 
year or two, and Francis Clevedon may come 
and take up his abode here. Rather a lucky 
fellow, to find himself master of such a place as 
this at thirty years of age. man who owns 
such a house need take no trouble to distinguish 
himself. His estate is his distinction.” 

**Would you like to be the owner of it?” 
Grace asked, smiling at his earnestness. 

‘*Very much. I would give a great deal to 
be independent of the world, Grace—not to be 
obliged to tread a road marked out for me ever so 
long ago; not to be bent body and soul upon reach- 
ing one particular point. I never knew how hard 
it was to have my own fortune to make—not to 
be a free agent, in fact—until—until these last 
few days.” 

The girl looked at him wonderingly, her face 
very pale. 

“Why in these last few days?” she asked. 

‘* Because within that time I have made a fa- 
tal discovery, Grace.” 

‘*What discovery ?” 

‘That I love you.” 

She looked at him for a mom@nt, half incred- 
ulously, and then burst into tears, 

He put his arm round her, clasped her to his 
breast, looking down upon her fondly, but with 
none of the triumph of a happy lover. 

‘*My dearest, my sweetest, don’t cry. I am 
not worth one of those tears. The secret is out, 
darling. I never meant to tell you. I hold you 
in my arms for a moment, for the first and last 
time. I don’t even kiss you, you see. I love 
you with all my heart and soul, Grace Red- 
mayne, and—I am engaged to marry another 
woman. I tell you both facts in a breath. All 
my future depends on the marriage; and I am 
not unworldly enough to say, Let my future go.” 

Grace disengaged herself gently from his en- 
circling arms, her whole face beaming. He 
loved her. After that the deluge. What did 
it matter to her, just in that one triumphant mo- 
ment, that he was pledged to marry another 
woman and break her heart? ‘To know that he 
loved her was in itself so sweet, there was no 
room in her mind for a sorrowful thought. 

‘You don’t wish me to marry a farmer ?” she 
said, smiling at him. 

**God forbid that you should, my darling. I 
should like fou to stand forever apart from com- 
mon clay, a ‘ bright particular star.’ I must go 
my way, and live my life; that is written among 
the immutabilities. But it would be some con- 
solation for me to think of Grace Redmayne as 
something above the vulgar world in which I 
lived.” 

Consolation for him! He did not even think 
of whether she might or might not have need of 
consolation. And yet he knew that she loved 
him; had suspected as much for some little 
time, indeed. -He thought that he had acted in a 
remarkably honorable manner in telling her the 
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true state of the case with such perfect frank- 
ness. There were very few men in his position 
would have done as much, he told himself. 

‘The door had been half open all this time, and 
the approaching footsteps and voices of the rest 
of the party now made themselves audible. Grace 
brushed away the traces of her tears, and went 
to the window to gain a little time before she 
faced her relations. Mr. Walgrave followed her, 
and opened one of the casements, and made 
some remark about the landscape to cover her 
confusion. 

‘* Well, now we've seen all the house, I sup- 
pose it’s pretty nigh time to think of a bit of 
grub. Where are we going to have our dinners, 
Mr. Walgrave?” asked James Redmayne. ‘‘In 
the gardens or in the park ?” 

**In neither, Mr. Redmayne,” answered the 
barrister. ‘*‘ We are going to imagine ourselves 
genuine Clevedons, and dine in the great hall.” 

“Eh! Well, that is a rum start. I thought 
you'd have been for spreading the table-cloth on 
the grass in a rural way; but I don’t suppose 
Mr. Moles here will have any objection.” 

‘** Not in the least, Mr. Redmayne. You can 
make as free as you please in the dining-hall: 
any one as Mr. Wort brings is kindly welcome ; 
and me and my wife can get you any thing you 
may want.” 

‘“We've brought every thing,” said Aunt 
Hannah, proudly. ‘‘I packed the baskets with 
my own hands.” 

‘*Then me and my wife can wait upon you, 
_ Redmayne, all the same,” replied the but- 
er. 

They all went down stairs: Aunt Hannah and 
Mr. Moles leading the way, discoursing confi- 
dentially about the baskets; Mr. Wort and Mr. 
Redmayne following, talking agriculture; Grace 
and the barrister last of all. 

“* Let us have one happy day together, Grace,” 
he said, as they went slowly down the grand 
staircase. ‘‘ Let us forget there is any such 
— as the future, and be utterly happy for to- 

ay.’ 

**T can not help being happy when I am with 
you,” she answered, softly, too innocent to con- 
sider the peril of owning her love so frankly. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. . 


NEW association has been formed in Lon- 

don for promoting a reformation in dress— 
we mean, of course, the dress of ladies: it is 
scarcely to be e ted that gentlemen would 
assent to there being any need of reform in their 
attire. The members of this ‘‘ Women’s Dress 
Association”? have adopted principles of mod- 
eration and economy of time and money in dress, 
and a due regard to its suitability to position 
and its healthfulness. They have bound them- 
selves to observe certain rules conscientiously, 
and these rules are such as all ladies might well 
bear in mind. We willnot give our readers the 
entire code, but only allude to a few points 
which seem specially worthy of attention. The 
members of the society are not to spend more 
money upon dress than they can honestly af- 
ford, and they are not to be in debt. Yet they 
are to have proper regard for appearances, for 
they pledge themselves to dress ‘* bee 4 
—a point which many ladies forget in their de- 
votion to fashion. The members promise also 
to avoid all exaggerations (especially of head- 
dresses), and all unsightly articles of dress which 
interfere with the natural figure, or —_ thing 
that might attract improper attention. This as- 
sociation is designed for women of all ranks, 
and the details in whieh the general principles 
of moderation and economy are to be carried 
out are left to the good sense and discrimina- 
tion of each individual. If judiciously man- 
aged, the influence must be to favor a simple 
and beautiful style of dress. 





An English journal hopes that the word ‘‘ca- 
blegram’”’ will be promptly kicked out of exist- 
ence by a disgusted public. It says that “‘ hali- 
gram’ and ‘‘thalassogram’’ have been suggest- 
ed, and though they are not likely to be accept- 
ed, any thing is preferable to ‘‘cablegram.” 





It is now estimated that the sun will burn out 
in forty-four thousand three hundred and nine- 
ty-nine years. Well, it can not matter much to 
the present dwellers on this earth, if that event 
does not happen until that time. After us the 
deluge. 





The sale of the imperial effects in the Tuileries 
gave to the public some interesting details con- 
cerning the toys and school furniture of the 
Prince Imperial. The toys were generally well 
preserved, though but few baby playthings were 
produced. There was a velocipede, very ele- 
gantly constructed, and with silver mounting, 
said to have been presented to the Prince Im- 
perial by Alphonse of Spain. The mimic can- 


4 nons were very neatly executed, and quite capa- 


ble of killing a poodle at fifty yards. There were 
toy fortresses with toy lunes and demi-lunes; 
toy ditches, toy counterscarps, toy positions— 
such as woods, hills, and streams, whose tin 
beds could be flushed ;.toy siege-guns, and end- 
less hosts of toy combatants capable of being 
fastened on movable slabs in regular or irregular 
order. Then the eee prince had raised plans 
of Chalons and of Lureville, with microscopic 
tents to pitch on th2 piuwteau of Mourmelon, and 
a fortress, supposed to be Cherbourg, with a 
glass sea in front, and a fleet mancuvred by 
means of loadstones. His Punch and Judy the- 
atre, the plaything that had seen most service, 
was beautifully got up, and his little steam-press 
seemed to have been cleverly manipulated. In 
a case belonging to it there were some imagina- 
ry state papers, probably intended for a practical 
joke, the work of the young Napoleon. This 
press had grown rusty from long lying in the 
Garde Meuble, and was, with many other things, 
knocked down as old iron. A charming box of 
small-sized carpenter’s tools and a polished wal- 
nut bench were also the worse for damp and 
dust. Along with them were a bundle of ivory- 
handled turning instruments and some awk- 
wardly turned peg-tops, balls, and draughtsmen. 
Then there were locksmith’s tools made for lit- 





tle hands, and locks to be taken to pieces and 
put together again. With such things as these 
the Prince Imperial sought amusement, since by 
his rank he was debarred in great measure from 
wholesome out-door sports with boys of his own 
age. 





Washington continues to be full of gossip con- | 
cerning the Japs, as they are irreverently called. 
Probably half the stories current about them are 
made up forthe amusement of the public.. They 
certainly conduct themselves remarkably well in 
this a country, and it should not be won- 
dered at if they made many mistakes. The pro- 
prictors of the various hotels where they stay 
tind them rather confusing guests. They seem 
to have a fixed idea that all hotels are under one 
general management, governmental or other- 
wise. It has frequently occurred that one Jap- 
anese leaves, without warning, his room at one 
hotel and sends a couple of his friends from an- 
other hotel to occupy his place. It is not an 
easy matter to make out their bills correctly in 
such circumstances, even if it were possible to 
spell all their remarkable names. 





Experiments have been tried by which it ap- 
pears that food boiled at 200 degrees is more nu- 
tritious and of better flavor than when boiled at 
or above 212 degrees. 





Recent careful experiments have shown that 
sickly | seal gree can be greatly benefited and 
often restored to vigorous growth by applying 
warm water to them instead of walt, Cases 
are mentioned where plants which had never 
bloomed, or only imperfectly, have blossomed 
luxuriantly after being treated with lukewarm 
water at first, and then gradually increasing the 
temperature. 





Eugénie’s valuables are gradually being offered 
for sale. Now she has dispossessed herself of 
her pretty and curious fans. The collection in- 
cludes about fifty. Some of her magniticent 
parasols are also offered for sale. One, sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown in purple en- 
amel and diamonds, and having a handle of 
Louis Seize work in jeweled and gold and green 
enamel, is valued at several hundred pounds. 





An enterprising speculator has filled the fancy- 
shop windows of Edinburgh and London and 
other foreign cities with paper-knives, little 
trays, and numerous small articles, purportin 
to be made of “wood from the birth-place of 
Sir Walter Scott, College Wynd, Edinburgh.” 
A good deal of taste appears to have been shown 
in their manufacture. It seems that when the 
College Wynd was recently demolished, under 
the powers of the City Improvement Trust, all 
the oak found in the houses that were pulled 
down was bought by one person. His object 
was to manufacture it into souvenirs of Sir 
Walter Scott. 





Apples which have been frozen are said not to 
be specially injured thereby if they are kept in 
a cold, dark place, where they will thaw gradu- 
ally. The frost should not be extracted sudden- 
ly, nor should the light be allowed to fall upon 
them. Barrels of apples kept deeply covered 
with straw, yet not so deep but that they were 
frozen and thawed several times during the win- 
ter, have been found to be as sound and good in 
the spring as the same variety kept in a cellar. 


Ayoung gentleman entered the Adams Express 
office not long ago, and desired to send a pack- 
age of letters to a young lady. The clerk, wish- 
ing to know the risk,*inquired what they were 
worth. The gentleman hesitated a moment, 
and then, with a melancholy air, replied, ‘‘ Well, 
I can’t say exactly now: a few weeks ago [ 
thought they were worth about four hundred 
thousand dollars.” 


About forty-five Japanese are now at the Ar- 
lington Hotel, Washington, where it is probable 
they will remain some weeks. They are objects 
of interest to all guests as they come into the 
dining-room. Some of them seem to be — 
at every time of day. They are very lively an 
social among themselves, chatting and laughing 
as if enjoying foreign life in the highest degree. 
Their table manners are quite as irreproachable 
as those of many Americans. 


Through recent archeological investigations 
the ruins of the great Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus are being brought to light. Durin 
the last twelve‘months a considerable area o 
the temple has been freed from the alluvial de- 
posit which, following on the ravages of the 
Goths and the Byzantines, had closed over the 
remains of the giant building, and obliterated 
its very site. In the course of this process of 
disentombment many architectural marbles, 
more or less mutilated, have been discovered, 
and colossal columns—with a diameter of six 
feet—have been unearthed, proving this Temple 
of Diana to have exceeded in magnitude all 
other known examples of Greek architecture. 
This work was first carried on at private ex- 

ense, but subsequently the trustees of the 

ritish Museum took the matter in hand, and 
the more recent investigations have been con- 
ducted under their auspices. 





A “husbands’ meeting’’ recently made a sensa- 
tion in New Malden, England. Eighty husbands 
calmly discussed roast beef and education while 
they were carefully waited on by ladies—wheth- 
et there were eighty waiters we know not. 





The Mont Cenis Tunnel is nearly eight miles 
long, twenty feet high, and over twenty-six feet 
wide. Nine years were spent in constructing it, 
at a cost of $13,000,000. About two thousand 
men were employed upon it. The Hoosic Tunnel 
is about four and three-quarter miles in length, 
twenty-four feet wide, and twenty-one feet high. 
When completed it will be at a cost of about 
$9,000,000, and twenty years’ time. Sometimes 
as many as seven hundred men have been em- 
ployed upon it, but generally the number has 
been much less. A contract has been made for 
tunneling Mont St. Gothard, making thereby a 
direct communicstion between Germany and 
Italy through Switzerland. The tunnel will be 
twice the length of the Mont Cenis. The con- 
tracting company is to raise $20,000,000, and the 
governments interested will give a subsidy of 
$17,000,600 
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AN EASTER LILY. ° 


RIGEN BROWN—the Rev. Origen Brown, 
we beg his pardon (how much better had 

we omitted the Brown than the Rev., in his esti- 
mation! )—was ing the snow from his boots 
on the entry mat. ‘‘ The owl, for all his feath- 
ers, was a-cold,” quoted he as he closed the door. 
The quotation was addressed to no one in par- 
ticular, not many people in that part of the coun- 
try being familiar with Keats, and still fewer in 
the habit of clothing their thought with his me- 
lodious phrase, But there is comfort sometimes in 
talking to one’s self in default of better audience; 
and since coming to Perryfield the young clergy- 
man had fallen into the way of solacing a certain 
dimly recognized. inward starvation by the rep- 
etition half aloud of favorite scraps from the 
poets—a practice we would commend to other 

men condemned to rectories in the rural 
districts with salaries of six hundred a year, 
** garden-sass for self and pig” being thrown in. 

Having closed the door, the Rev. Origen pro- 
ceeded te shed the aforesaid feathers, consisting 
of overcoat, Cardigan jacket, a couple of worsted 
comforters, and fur cap with protective ear-flaps. 
‘These dis of, there stood revealed a slender, 
tallish fellow, with features almost girlishly fair 
and smooth, but bearing, nevertheless, the un- 
mistakably clerical cut. His next observation 
was by no means from the poets. 

**Good gracious!” he exclaimed, as, entering 
his sitting-room, the spectacle of a blackened, 
ash-incrusted grate met his discomfited vision ; 
**that insufferable girl has let the fire go out 
again! This is really too much!” And seizing 
a small hand-bell, he rang it vigorously, shout- 
ing at the top of his voice meantime, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Crofts! Miranda!” 

It certainly was not the evening one would 
select for dispensing with fires. Although nomi- 
nally spring—although Easter-even, the time 
when, according to old legend, the miraculous 
thorn-trees blow, and all buried things be- 
neath the frozen earth experience a thrill of 
resurrection in honor of the great festival— 
no sign of bloom or warmth or amelioration 
was yet visible in that icy New England re- 
gion. Over the fields the snow still lay in 
vast tracts; fence marks, all lines of distinction 
between farm and farm, had long since van- 
ished, giving the country the appearance of a 
white level plain. ‘The hills were sheeted in 
dazzling drifts. Crisp foot-tracks, broken in 
early winter for the accommodation of walkers, 
were crisp and firm still, only the mounds on ei- 
ther side cose higher now. There was some- 
thing depressing in this inveterate cold, and poor 
Origen, who had been busy for an hour or more 
trying to impart something of a festival air to 
the dreary little building which did duty as the 
Perryfield Episcopal church, experienced a dou- 
ble sense of desolation when this untoward con- 
dition of domestic matters met his gaze. 

He was not a saint; so he spoke rather sharp- 
ly to Miranda Adelgisa, niece and ‘‘ help” to 
Mrs. Crofts, his landlady, when at last she ap- 
peared with wood-basket and kindling, and she 
naturally revenged herself by causing the fire to 
burn in a dull, ansatisfactory manner ; and then, 
being, if no saint, at least a truly conscientious 
young fellow, he repented his peevishness, made 
matters straight with Mirandy by a few pleasant 
words, and taking the tongs himself, coaxed the 
dull embers into a cheery blaze. But the sense 
of gloom and depression did not pass easily ; and 
sitting over the fire, he began to vex himself 
with thoughts of his mission and its failure—for 
failure just then it seemed, failure of the most 
disheartening kind. 

** But, after all,” he said, half aloud, ‘‘ the 
question is, whether it is my fault alone—wheth- 
er there is not some radical want in the people 
themselves. Here they have been rusting in 
Calvinism these last five years; very likely would 
never have thought of calling me and reopening 
the church if the Sisters.had not happened to 
come along and stir them up. Half of them 
have forgotten what the Church is—have got out 
of the habit of churchmanship. Nota soul cared 
for Christmas: the children, to be sure—but, 
after all, they did not enjoy it as better instruct- 
ed children would have done. It was to them 
only an affair of sugar-plums. They missed the 
deep significance of the occasion entirely.” Here 
an inward voice cried ‘* Bosh!” to the Rev. Ori- 
gen; but, disregarding its appeal, he went on— 
quite aloud now: ‘1 could forgive their luke- 
warmness about Lent, but when it comes to East- 
er, such apathy is perfectly frightful. Easter— 
day of days !—not a ray of interest, not a flower! 
Except myself, I verily believe there is not a 
person in the parish who has one genuine spark 
of sympathy with the glory of to-morrow, or in 
any way distinguishes it from a common §un- 
day.” 

‘At that moment the door-bell rang. This was 
not an every-day sound in quiet Perryfield, so, 
with something like curiosity, our young rector 
roused himself and proceeded to open the door. 
No one was visible; but on the step stood a cov- 
ered basket with label attached. 

‘*Rev. Mr. Brown, for Easter.” 

Somebody, then, had remembered Easter be- 
sides himself. Origen felt his spirits rise and 
brighten with the very thought. He bore the 
basket in, and opened it with careful hands. 
Soft paper and cotton filled it to the lid, but 
from beneath a faint fresh fragrance saluted his 
nostrils. With trembling fingers he removed 
these wrappings, and, absolutely flushing with 
pleasure, drew forth, first sundry sprays of scent- 
ed geranium, and then a single calla lily, pure 
and perfect, its waxen curves made even more 
dazzlingly white by contrast with the one deep 
green leaf on which it lay. 

A lily, an Easter lily! Who could have 
thought of this beautiful and touching gift? or 


80 graceful a of sending it? It did not oc- 
cur to the ies abaoteviox: 00-4 might to an 
older man, that old dames in steaming kitchens 
full of sun sometimes keep plants, sometimes 
even raise callas. No: young-man like, his 
thoughts flew at once to the prettiest girl in the 
parish—Cissy Lester, to wit, who, by virtue of 
her age, her good looks, and the senior warden- 
ship of her well-to-do father, might. reasonably 
be supposed to possess an affinity for flowers, 
and a pious tendency toward devoting them to 
sacred purposes. 
‘*Dear little thing!” he murmured to himself, 
‘‘who would have thought her capable of any 
thing so touching and delicate? And yet it is 
like her, too.” And the idea lent new loveliness 
to the lily, just as the lily cast fresh glamour of 
beauty over Cissy’s remembered face, with its 
cheeks of peachy bloom and blue eyes—eyes 
which he had sometimes thought would be per- 
-fect if only they held a little more of—he hardly 
knew what—something that was not there. The 
lily seemed to supply this lack to his apprehen- 
sion. And when, next day, emerging from the 
vestry after service, he found a knot of young 
people, Cissy among them, lingering to admire 
the flower where it stood in its whiteness upon 
the altar, he could not refrain from casting a 
look of peculiar meaning at her. She was mod- 
estly: withdrawn, as it seemed, behind the rest, 
and joined but faintly in the chorus of surprise 
and admiration. Meeting the look, she blush- 
ed a little, which confirmed him in his blun- 
der; the fact being that Cissy, the most prac- 
tical little creature living, didn’t care greatly for 
flowers, and though she thought the lily pretty 
enough in its way, was at that moment more in- 
terested in something else—namely, in consider- 
ing why the Rev, Origen Brown, for the first time 
in his life, looked so at her! 
In matters of love, as in age reer “ n'est 
le premier i cotite. Origen had now 
‘hen This ph ela In the light of that 
Easter revelation it was wonderful what treasures 
of sentiment, of fancy, of fine perception and 
hidden poetry he discovered in pretty, matter- 
of-fact Cissy. Doubtless peach bloom and eyes 
of violet blue had share in his delusion ; _per- 
haps, too, some new-born faculty in Cissy’s self, 
as her girlish soul expanded under the rays of 
his passion: but certain it is that the calla played 
a prominent part. ‘‘Under the lily,” rather 
than the rose, may our young divine be said to 
have achieved his wooing. Not that he ever re- 
ferred to the flower! For worlds he would not 
have done so. ‘There was romance in silence— 
a pleasure in the thought that they shared this 
mute secret together. But growing out of the 
fanciful into the substantial, love ere long found 
out and laid hold of what was real and love-wor- 
thy in Cissy’s nature. Origen grew to recognize 
and admire her calm sense and every-day facul- 
ty, her unselfishness, sweetness of temper, and a 
certain transparent quality of truth for which the 
girl was remarkable. Genuine pabulum these 
for love, now that, lily-like, the leaves of char- 
acter had unfolded to reveal the sweet depths 
within. 

And so, and so, matters went on; and by-and- 
by, under blue summer heavens, the idyl begun 
in snows found fit conclusion. All was told, 
promised, and a day fixed for the wedding. 
Still Origen never spoke of the lily. It was his 
little tender secret. Some day, perhaps—some 
bridal day—he and his beloved one might whis- 
per it together; but not now. And he laid the 
brown and withered leaves reverently away in a 
writing-desk with other treasures—letters, and 
the lock of hair which a pitying nurse twelve 
years before had cut for the sobbing, shudder- 
ing school-boy as he stood beside his mother’s 
coffin. . 

And now June had flowered into July, July 
into August, and September, raising her horn, 
had begun to pour her breezy wine into the thirsty 
souls of men. Great stir and bustle were on foot 
in Perryfield. A majestic quilt stretched on its 
frame filled up Mrs. Lester’s keeping-room cham- 
ber, and round its many-colored rhomboids and 
hexagons cheery circles daily gathered. The 
new little parsonage, shining with brown paint 
on the outside and white within, had begun to 
receive its modest plenishings. Rows of busy 
matrons bent over the long carpet seams in the 
small parlor, or drove their needles through the 
heavy mattresses; for in that kindly neighbor- 
hood all things were done zealously and social- 
ly, and the proper fitting-out of the young pas- 
tor and his bride appealed to the good offices of 
the whole “society.” The young men of the 
parish having already selected their gift of a ta- 
ble and lamp for the future study, were only 
waiting fit occasion to formally present it; and 
the girls were all alive raising money with which 
to procure a corresponding sewing-machine. All 
was happy interest and excitement; and touched 
and pleased by so many evidences of good-will, 
Origen had quite forgotten his discouragements 
—quite forgotten that not six months before he 
had been ready to call his mission a failure. 
Sitting with Cissy on moon-lighted door-steps, or 
wandering by her side through cool lanes scent- 
ed with hop-vine or bitter-sweet clematis, life 
seemed only too fair, too sweet, to be real. And 
Cissy always made time for these walks, these 
long quiet evenings. Her admirable ‘‘ faculty” 
served her in good stead at this crisis. Never 
behindhand, never in a hurry, she would not 
let her trousseau come between herself and her 
lover; but remembering always that ‘‘ the soul 
is more than raiment,” she made him her first 
concern, and ‘‘ getting ready to be married” the 
second. 

And now the day drewnear. One week more, 
and good-by to bachelorhood, to Mrs. Crofts, to 

Mirandy, to loneliness and discomfort. It seem- 
ed too good to be true. 

They were sitting on the door-steps together 


rather practical matters, but a sort of golden 
meaning, running through the whole, seemed to 
touch and beautify details otherwise prosy. 

‘*T say, mister!” A boy had opened the gate 
quietly, and was close to them before they were 
aware, 

**Did you want me?” said Origen, coming 
back to common life with a start. 
‘*Wa’al—no—I can’t say as J do. 
’Piscapalian minister, ain’t you?” 
“Yes.” 

g “*Then p’r’aps there is some one else who 
oes. ” 

‘“*Who is it?”—for the boy had stopped, 
seemingly at a loss how to go on. 

‘**Tt’s my sister Hepsey. Mother said I was 
to come down to ask you if you couldn’t come 
right off, for she’s real sick, and she says she 
don’t think she'll get through the night.” 

“*Let me see,” said Cissy, laying her hand 
gently on the boy’s arm, ‘‘it’s the widow 
Adams, isn’t it? Yes? Then you must be 
Johnny. I know who they are, Origen. The 
house is on the top of the hill—one of those 
small yellow ones. Mrs. Adams is a Methodist, 
but I’ve seen your sister at our church several 
times, haven’t I, Johnny ?” 

‘Well, yes,” answered the boy. ‘She's 
been a-going there for a spell ‘back, and she said 
she’d rather see Mr. Brown than the elder.” 

It was with a sharp sense of contrast that, 
turning his’back on the moon-lit door-step and 
sweet Cissy, our young divine followed his guide 
up the hill and into the house, one of a row of 
small cottages. : 

“*T'll see if Hepsey is ready,” said the boy. 
And pretty soon he returned, and said, ‘‘ Step 
up, please.” - 

In the up-stairs room, loft rather than cham- 
ber, lay the sick girl, bolstered up in bed. She 
was not young, and her face, which might once 
have been rather pretty, bore the unmistakable 
look of suffering and deformity. The room was 
perfectly clean—a cleanliness which seemed to 
make its bare poverty only more apparent. On 
the window-sill stood a row of plants growing in 
cracked mugs and tumblers; one stood on the 
table beside the bed, sole luxury or ornament ap- 
parent any where in the room. ‘ 

‘¢ You don’t remember me, Mr. Brown?” said 
the sick woman. 

Origen was puzzled. ‘‘I think not,” he an- 
swered, gently; ‘‘and yet your face has a famil- 
iar look.” 

“*T’ve been a great deal to your church,” the 
invalid went on; ‘‘ but I sat up in the gallery 
mostly, and them curtains is so high that you’d 
not be likely to see me. Mother’s a ber of 


You're the 


The rebuked Origen stopped her mouth with 
Bee re ya usual oer os 
nd, dear,” proc Issy, very si 

and sweetly, ‘‘how much nicer ie ig enn 
than if the lily had come from me or one of the 
other girls, who would have sent it with a mix. 
ture of motives? Given by this poor, deformed 
woman—the only lovely thing she had to give— 
it was just beautiful: don’t you think so? And 
we will keep the plant always, and ‘call it ‘ Hep- 
sey’s calla.” And I will take such care of it that 
it will live and bear lilies at Easter-time for twen- 
ty years to come.” ® 
Cissy was as good as her word. The calla still 
thrives and blossoms in its new home, and with 
each recurring Easter-tide furnishes lilies for the 
altar—‘‘ Hepsey’s lilies,” so called unto this day, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Royal Procession.—No political Meaning in it,— 

Variation at different Points in the Reception of the 
eee a Lime-Tree.—Military v. Police, 
—Vice Versa. é 


UR great pageant is over at last—to the 
satisfaction of us all. Perhaps among the 
most ardent of its promoters the idea that it 
might not be the perfect success which they 
prophesied it would be—indeed, that it might 
turn out something quite different from a suc- 
cess—has never been wholly absent. But if so, 
their fears were groundless. It is quite true 
that fifteen hundred thousand or so of human 
beings lined street and square and park yester- 
day in token of their sympathy with the mother 
and wife of the heir-apparent of the throne of 
England, and of their joy at seeing himself once 
more alive and well among them. It will bea 
great mistake, indeed, however, to suppose that 
this mighty gathering met together for the ex- 
pression of a political sentiment —that their 
genial huzzas were, for instance, an indirect 
protest against democracy. And yet, no doubt, 
there is a certain portion of the English press 
that will assert as much. Having devised the 
pageant—or, at all events, having swelled it to 
most gigantic dimensions by their unceasing 
puffs—they will put a conservative, or, at least, 
a constitutional, construction upon the reception 
it has met with. After asserting that all classes 
and all parties would surely unite in this grace- 
ful act of homage, they will point with triumph to 
the accomplished fact as evidence of a unanimous 
political opinion. They would not have dared 
to advertise the affair (1) as a demonstration of 
sympathy with the Prince’s recovery, and (2) of 





the Methodist body, and so am I, for that mat- 
ter, but I liked real well to come and hear you; 
and since I’ve been taken down worse, reading 
over the prayers in the book has been one of my 
greatest comforts. And it seemed as if it would 
be nice to hear ’em from you once more before I 
went. That is”—with instinctive politeness— 
‘*if Iam not keeping you from ‘something else.” 
- Origen’s answer may be imagined. 

‘¢ ‘Thank you ever so much,” said Hepsey, ear- 
nestly, as he rose from his knees. ‘‘'‘That was 
good. I used to think I’d like to have you bury 
me ; but come to.find out, mother’s so bound up 
in Elder Hubbell that it would be a real cross 
to her, and I guess it don’t matter, after all; 
so I concluded not to say any thing about it. 
But I wanted to see you once, and to tell you 
that you’d done me a heap of good. And one 
thing more: you see mother’s old, and what 
with my lameness and all, we never seemed to 
get forehanded ; so I haven’t much to give away ; 
but there’s this, and I’ve set my heart on your 
taking it, if you'll be so kind.” So saying, she 
reached out, and exerting all her strength, drew 
forward the plant on the table—a tall one in a 
heavy pot. Origen started as it met his eye. It 
was a calla lily. 

‘*T was real proud,” went on Hepsey, in a 
dreamy fashion, ‘‘when that. flower came out 
just in time for Easter. I was too lame to get 
out that time, but Mrs. Bangs, next door, went, 
and she said it looked just beautiful, standing on 
the altar. She didn’t know who sent it, though ; 
I kept that to myself. I didn’t tell you even, 
Mr. Brown, for I thought you’d like it all the 
better if you thought that it came out of a room 
somewhere where there were pretty things and peo- 
ple, and not out of this.” 

** You were mistaken,” replied Origen, earnest- 
ly: ‘‘1 should have valued the lily only the 
more. And I value your gift the more that it 
comes from you and from this room, where its 
beauty has given you pleasure in the midst of 
your pain.” 

**You don’t say so!” said the sick woman, 
with evident pleasure. ‘* Well, that’s all right, 
then, And if you'll do as I did, and keep it set 
in a pan of water, I guess it ‘ll thrive and give 
you another lily by-and-by to remember me by.” 

Was our young clergyman altogether sincere? 
Yes: his cherished romance sustained a shock, 
but a real and lasting pleasure had taken its 

lace. 

‘* And, after all,” he said to himself, as he 
walked down the hill, the calla in his arms, 
‘*though Cissy did not send the flower, the flow- 
er gave me Cissy! Except for my blunder— 
and now I think, how did I come to make it ?—I 
might have gone on indefinitely without discov- 
ering my dear girl, or suspecting that the happi- 
ness of my life lay so close and near.” And 
this reflection awakening within him a fresh ten- 
derness, he went next day, like an honest fellow, 
and told Cissy all about it. ; 

‘* Why, Origen!” she cried, opening her blue 
eyes wide, ‘‘ did you think I sent the lily? Why, 
I never would, even if we had happened to have 
one, which we didn’t, for it would have been just 
like making the church a pretense for attracting 








who, in this matter-of-fact parish, have devised 





one of these late evenings. Their talk was of 


your attention. How could you think I would 
do so?” 


to the principles of hereditary mon- 
archy ;_ but having procured its success, they will 
ascribe it to what feelings they please, and No, 2 
will certainly figure largely among them. The 
device, if any thing political was really intended, 
was most ingenious, since no Brutus could have 
been so brutal as to give a sign of dissatisfaction 
at a proceeding that took place with the sole os- 
tensible object of congratulating an interesting 
invalid upon his recovery from a dangeroiis ill- 
ness. To assert that there are no republicans 
among us, because nobody hissed our recovered 
Prince, would be to pay republicanism a bad com- 
pliment indeed. 

It is quite true that one note of approval echoed 
from Buckingham Palace to St. Paul’s, and from 
St. Paul’s to Hyde Park Corner, but it was not 
the same key-note. Your present correspondent, 
without quite emulating Sir Boyle Roche's bird 
by being ‘‘ in two places at once,” did contrive to 
behold the procession first from a balcony in 
Pall Mall, and afterward from a much less aris- 
tocratic elevation (between. ourselves, it was the 
top of an empty beer-barrel) in the Park, and 
his experiences of the behavior of the two crowds 
were very different. In Pall Mall, which is the 
region of the clubs and of swelldom generally, 
the cheers were deafening. In the Park, where 
the crowd was, of course, infinitely more dense, 
the cheering—making full allowance for the fact 
that the more open space was less calculated for 
concentrating the sound—was only moderately 
loud, and by no means universal. I hear also 
from a looker-on in Oxford Street that’ hearty 
as were the cheers that greeted majesty and its 
externals, they did not come up to the burst of 
enthusiasm that welcomed the advent of Sanger’s 
circus, which, with a sharp eye to business, con- 
trived to strike in immediately after the royal 
procession. This was not, of course, by design 
of the authorities ; the government of this country 
has not got to giving us ‘‘bread and circuses” 
yet (though there is no knowing what it may do, 
now processions meet with such public favor), 
and perhaps the unexpectedness of the spectacle 
of a real live lion in a car may account for its 
successful rivalry with that of an heir-apparent, 
but so it was; and to whatever political capital 
Mr. Sanger may make out of the circumstance he 
is very welcome. 

I myself had the happiness of witnessing the 
most protracted, if not the most convincing, 
proof of individual loyalty that occurred through- 
out the day. Close to my own elevated posi- 
tion in Hyde Park was a tall but slender 
lime-tree, ill fitted to sustain the weight of any 
full-grown spectator, and protected by a wire 
guard from any such assault; but as the time 
drew on for the arrival of the procession even 
this coigne of vantage was seized upon. Lon- 
don rough ran at it, and began, unmindful of its 
green spring shoots, to swarm up it as zealously 
as though it had been a greasy pole with a leg 
of mutton at the top for prize. : 

“‘Come down,” cried the voice of authority; 
‘you are spoiling the young shoots. Come 
down, I say.” 

““T am a-going to see the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales,” exclaimed the offender, in 
sarcastic apology ; and up he went, higher and 
higher, until he could command a very good 
view indeed. 
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‘¢You won't come down, won't you?” cried 

iceman. 

‘¢Not if I knows it; no, not till I have seen 
her gracious Majesty and all the rile family,” 
answered the now aerial voice; and he spoke 
with impunity, for the tree could not have borne 
so much as a bird besides the weight it now car- 
ried, much less a pursuing policeman. mba 

“‘Véry good,” said the officer of justice; 
“there I waits for you, my cove, if I waits till 
morning.” 

The cavalcade approached, but not an eye had 
that irate policeman for aught besides his des- 
tined-prey. The staff flashed by like a rainbow 
on horseback, but it did not dazzle him. The 
Speaker lumbered on in his painted coach, with 
his mace-bearer and chaplain squatted on the 
floor; but he might have been Enfield’s Speaker 
(a mere class-book) for all the attention that 
‘the peeler” paid to him. The rough in the 
tree, on the other hand, knowing that his time 
for enjoyment weuld be comparatively brief, 
reveled in the scene before him, and was gra- 
ciously pleased to express his contentedness 
with the appearance of the eminent personages, 
whom he profanely termed ‘‘the hold lady and 
Halbert Hedward.” Not till the procession had 
gone by to its last courtier, did he deign to no- 
tice ‘‘ the gentleman in waiting” upon himself at 
the foot of the tree. 

‘¢ You hadn’t a good view, Bobby” (by that fa- 
miliar name did he xddress the guardian of the 
law).  ‘* You should have been up here with me 
—if I could have found room for yer.” 

‘¢ Are you coming down now ?” was the only 
answer that his resolute foe vouchsafed. 

“Not now; no, certainly not, Bobby: I’m 
a-going to wait here to see the hilluminations.” 

Whether he did so or not I am not in a posi- 
tion to state; but if he did, I am quite sure that 
the other waited also. No wild beast that can 
not climb, such as a bull or a buffalo, and that 
has tracked his enemy to a tree, ever evinced 
less desire to move from it or to take his eyes 
off the objeet of his vengeance than did that in- 
telligent but necessarily inactive ‘‘peeler ;” and 
my belief is that he eventually got him. 

Of the conduct of the police generally during 
perhaps the most arduous day and night in which 
they were ever engaged I can not speak too high- 
ly. Ihave never had the pleasure of being in New 
York, but if you have such guardians of public 
order there as we have in London, you are for- 
tunate and well served indeed. ‘Their superiori- 
ty in temper and forbearance, on the occasion of 
any trifling disturbance, over the military who 
assisted them to keep the ground, was very no- 
ticeable. The soldiers roared, and pushed in 
anger; the police remonstrated first, then quietly 
enforced their views. ‘To the latter, of course, 
the crowd was accustomed; but though the sight 
of the scarlet was not without its attraction, they 
resented the interference of its wearers as some- 
thing unconstitutional. 

‘*We didn’t come here to be knocked about 
by soldiers,” was an appeal that, even when ut- 
tered by a wrong-doer, was always sure of a 
sympathetic audience. It was even remarked 
by some that it would have looked better in the 
Prince if, instead of dressing as a general officer 
(which he has no pretensions to be except by 
privilege), he had appeared, as his father was 
wont to do, in civilian attire. It is very well 
for Continental princes to affect a military im- 
portance—and indeed some of the German ones 
may do so with reason—but in the heir-apparent 
of the British crown we prefer a plainer style. 
The Prince’s social taste is known to be military, 
while that of the people is certainly not so. On 
the other hand, the shouts that every where wel- 
comed the arrival of the sailors, a number of 
whom helped to keep the ground, announced 
them to be universal favorites. 

Before closing these few remarks on what has 
been undoubtedly a remarkable day, let me 
quote you a Latin bull (but with nothing pa- 
pistical in it) which was promulgated from the 
Times office on the morning of the spectacle. It 
would greatly facilitate the movements of the 
crowd, it said, if the authorities should compel 
‘all persons going eastward to keep to the left, 
and vice versa,” The effect of this sage advice 
would, of course, have been to leave one ‘‘side- 
walk” empty, and to bring every body face to 
face upon the other. 

This comes, I suppose, of intrusting Irish 
gentlemen with classical quotations. 

R. Dave, of London. 





THE MAGICIANS’ GIFTS. 


([ Sees was once a king in whose dominions 
lived no less than three magicians. 

When the king’s eldest son was christened, 
the king invited the three magicians to the chris- 
tening feast, and to make the compliment the 
greater he asked one of them to stand godfather. 
But the other two, who were not asked to be 
godfathers, were so angry at what they held to 
be a slight that they only waited to see how 
they might best revenge themselves upon the in- 
fant prince. 

When the moment came for presenting the 
christening gifts the godfather magician ad- 
vanced to the cradle and said: ‘‘ My gift is this 
—whatever he wishes for he shall have. And 
only I who give shall be able to recall this gift.” 
For he perceived the jealousy of the other ma- 
gicians, and knew that, if possible, they would 
undo what he did. But the second magician 
muttered in his beard, ‘‘ And yet I will change 
it to a curse.” And coming up to the cradle he 
said, ‘‘ The wishes that he has thus obtained he 
shall-not be able to revoke or change.” 

_Then the third magician grumbled beneath 
his black robe: ‘If he were very wise and pru- 
dent, he might yet be happy. But I will secure 
his punishment.” So he a drew near to the 





cradle, and said, ‘‘ For my part, I give him a 
hasty temper.” 

After which the two dissatisfied magicians 
withdrew together, saying, ‘‘Should we permit 
ourselves to be slighted for nothing ?” 

But the king and his courtiers were not at all 
disturbed. 

‘*My son has only to be sure of what he 
wants,” said the king, ‘‘ and then, I suppose, he 
will not desire to recall his wishes.” 

And the courtiers added, ‘If a prince may 
not have a hasty temper, who may, we should 
like to know?” 

And every body laughed, except the godfather 
magician, who went out sighing and shaking his 
head, and was seen no more. 

While the king’s son was yet a child the gift 
of the godfather magician began to take effect. 
There was nothing so rare and precious that he 
could not obtain it, or so difficult that it could 
not be accomplished, by his mere wish. But, on 
the other hand, no matter how inconsiderately 
he spoke, or how often he changed his mind, 
what he had once wished must remain as he had 
wished it in spite of himself; and as he often 
wished for things that were bad for him, and 
oftener still wished for a thing one day and re- 
gretted it the néxt, his power was the source of 
quite as much pain as pleasure to him. Then 
his temper was so hot that he was apt hastily to 
wish ill to those who offended him, and afterward 
bitterly to regret the mischief that he could not 
undo. Thus, one after another, the king ap- 
pointed his trustiest counselors to the charge of 
his son, who, sooner or later, in the discharge 
of their duty, were sure to be obliged to thwart 
him ; on which the impatient prince would cry, 
‘*T wish you were at the bottom of the sea with 
your rules and regulations ;” and the counselors 
disappeared accordingly, and returned no more. 

When there was not a wise man left at court, 
and the king himself lived in daily dread of be- 
ing the next victim, he said, ‘Only one thing 
remains to be done: to find the godfather ma- 
gician, and persuade him to withdraw his gift.” 

So the king offered rewards, and sent out mes- 
sengers in every direction, but the magician was 
not to be found. At last one day he meta blind 
beggar, who said to him, ‘‘ Three nights ago I 
dreamed that I went by the narrowest of seven 
roads to seek what you are looking for, and was 
successful.” 

When the king returned home he asked his 
courtiers, ‘‘ Where are there seven roads lying 
near to each other, some broad and some nar- 
row?” - And one of them replied, ‘ ‘Twenty-one 
miles to the west of the palace is a four-cross 
road, where three field-paths also diverge.” 

To this place the king made his way, and tak- 
ing the narrowest of the field-paths, went on and 
on till it led him straight into a cave, where an 
old woman sat over a fire. 

‘¢ Does a magician live here?” asked the king, 

**No one lives here but myself,” said the old 
woman. ‘ But as I am a wise woman, I may 
be able to help you if you need it.” 

The king then told her of his perplexities, and 
how he was desirous of finding the magician, to 
persuade him to recall his gift. 

** He could not recall the other gifts,” said the 
wise 1 “Therefore it is better that the 
prince should be taught to use his power pru- 
dently, and to control his temper. And since all 
the persons capable of guiding him have disap- 
peared, I will return with you and take charge 
of him myself. Over me he will have no power.” 

To this the king consented, and they. returned 
together to the palace, where the wise woman 
became guardian to the ag and she fulfilled 
her duties so well that he became much more 
discreet and self-controlled. Only at times his 
violent temper got the better of him, and led him 
to wish what he afterward vainly regretted. 

Thus all went well till the prince became a 
man, when, though he had great affection for 
her, he felt ashamed of having an old woman for 
his counselor, and said, ‘‘I certainly wish that I 
had a faithful and discreet adviser of my own age 
and sex.” 

On that very day a young nobleman offered 
himself as companion to the prince, and as he 
was a young man of great capacity, he was ac- 
cepted; whereupon the old woman took her de- 
parture, and was never seen again. 

The young nobleman performed his part as 
well as the wise woman herself, and the prince 
became deeply attached to him, and submitted in 
every way tohis counsels. But atlast a day came 
when, being in a rage, the advice of his friend 
irritated him, and he cried, hastily, ‘‘ Will you 
drive me mad with your long sermons? I wish 
you would hold your tongue forever.” On which 
the young nobleman became dumb, and so re- 
mained. For he was not, as the old woman had 
been, independent of the prince’s power. 

The prince’s grief and remorse knew no bounds. 
‘* Am I not under a curse?” saidhe. ‘‘'Truly I 
ought to be cast out from human society, and 
sent to live with wild beasts in a wilderness. I 
only bring evil upon those I love best. Indeed, 
there is no hope for me unless I can find my god- 
father, and make him recall this fatal gift.” 

So the prince mounted his horse, and accom- 
panied by his dumb friend, who still remained 
faithful to him, he set forth to find the magician. 
They took no followers, except the prince’s dog, 
a noble hound, so quick of hearing that he un- 
derstood all that was said to him, and was, next 
to the young nobleman, the wisest person at 
court. 

‘* Mark well, my dog,” said the prince to him, 
‘we stay nowhere till we find my godfather, and 
when we find him we go no further. I rely on 
your sagacity to help us.” 

The dog licked the prince’s hand, and then 
trotted so resolutely down a certain road that 
the two friends allowed him to lead them, and 
followed close behind. 

‘They traveled in this way to the edge of the 








king’s dominions, only halting for needful rest 
and refreshment. At last the dog led them 
through a wood, and toward evening they found 
themselves in the depth of the forest, with no sign 
of any shelter for the night. Presently they 
heard a little bell, such as is rung for service, 
and the dog ran down a side path, and led them 
straight to a kind of grotto, at the door of which 


stood an aged hermit. 


**Does a magician live here?” asked the 
prince. 

‘* No one lives here but myself,” said the her- 
mit. ‘ But I am old, and have meditated much. 
My advice is at your service if you need it.” 
The prince then related his history, and how he 
was now seeking the magician godfather to rid 
himself of his gift. 

‘*And yet that will not cure your temper,” 
said the hermit. ‘‘ It were better that you em- 
ployed yourself in learning to control that, and 
to use your power prudently.” 

‘*No, no,” replied the prince; ‘‘I must find 
the magician.” 

And when the hermit pressed his advice he 
cried, ‘‘ Provoke me not, good father, or I may 
be base enough to wish you ill; and the evil [ 
do I can not undo.” 

And he departed, followed by his friend, and 
calling his dog. But the dog seated himself at 
the hermit’s feet, and would not move. Again 
and again the prince called him, but he only 
whined and wagged his tail and refused to move. 
Coaxing and scolding were both in vain, and 
when at last the prince tried to drag him off by 
force the dog growled. 

‘* Base brute!” cried the prince, flinging him 
from him in a transport of rage. ‘‘ How have 
I been so deceived in you? I wish you were 
hanged.” And even as he spoke the dog van- 
ished, and as the prince turned his head he saw 
the poor beast’s body dangling from a tree above 
him. This sight overwhelmed him, and he be- 
gan bitterly to lament his cruelty. 

** Will no one hang me also,” he cried, ‘‘ and 
rid the world of such a monster ?” 

‘Tt is easier to die repenting than to live 
amending,” said the hermit; ‘‘yet is the latter 
course the better one. Wherefore abide with 
me, my son, and learn in solitude those lessons 
of self-government without which no man is fit 
to rule others.” 

“*It is impossible,” said the prince. ‘‘ These 
fits of passion are as a madness that comes upon 
me, and they are beyond cure. It only remains 
to find my godfather, that he may make me less 
baneful to others by taking away the power I 
abuse.” And raising the body of the dog ten- 
derly in his arms, he laid it before him on his 
horse and rode away, the dumb nobleman fol- 
lowing him. 

They now entered the dominions of another 
king, and in due time arrived at the capital. 
The prince presented himself to the king and 
asked if he had a magician in his kingdom. 

‘*Not to my knowledge,” replied the king. 
**But I have a remarkably wise daughter, and 
if you want counsel she may be able to help 
you.” 

The princess accordingly was sent for, and she 
was so beautiful, as well as witty, that the prince 
fell in love with her, and begged the king to give 
her to him to wife. The king, of course, was 
unable to refuse what the prince wished, and the 
wedding was celebrated without delay ; and by 
the advice of his wife the prince placed the body 
of his faithful dog in a glass coffin and kept it 
near him, that he might constantly be reminded 
of the evil results of giving way to his anger. 

For a time all went well. At first the prince 
never said a harsh word to his wife ; but by-and- 
by familiarity made him less careful, and one 
day she said something that offended him, and 
he fell into a violentrage. As he went storming 
up and down the princess wrung her hands and 
cried, ‘‘ Ah, my dear husband, I beg you to be 
careful what you say tome. You say you loved 
your dog, and yet you know where he lies.” 

**T know that I wish you were with him, with 
your prating!” cried the prince, in a fury; and 
the words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
the princess vanished from his side, and when 
he ran to the glass coffin, there she lay, pale and 
lifeless, with her head upon the body of the 
hound. 

The prince was now beside himself with re- 
morse and misery, and when-the dumb noble- 
man made signs that they would pursue their 
search for the magician, he only cried, ‘‘ Too 
late! too late!” But after a while he said, “‘I 
will return to the hermit, and pass the rest of my 
miserable life in solitude and penance. And 
you, dear friend, return to my father.” 

But the dumb nobleman shook his head, and 
could not be persuaded to leave the prince. 
Then they took the glass coffin on their shoul- 
ders, and on foot, and weeping as they went, 
they retraced their steps to the forest. 

For some time the prince remained with the 
hermit and submitted himself to his direction. 

‘Then the hermit bade him return to his father, 
and they went together. 

Every day the prince stood by the glass coffin, 
and beat his breast and cried, ‘* Behold, murder- 
er, the fruits of anger!” And he tried hard to 
overcome the violence of his temper. When he 
lost heart the hermit would say, ‘“‘ Patience had 
a long way to go, but she was crowned at last.” 
And after a while the prince became as gentle as 
he had before been violent. And the king and 
all the court rejoiced at the change; but the 
prince remained sad at heart, thinking of the 
princess, 

One day he was sitting alone, when a man 
approached him, dressed in a long black robe. 

“* Good-day, godson,” said he. 

‘* Who calls me godson ?” said the prince. 

“The magician you have so long sought,” 





said the godfather. ‘‘I have come to reclaim 
my gift.” 





‘* What cruelty led you to bestow it upon me ?” 
asked the prince. 

‘*The king, your father, would have been dis- 
satisfied with any ordinary present from me,” 
said the magician, ‘‘ forgetting that the respon- 
sibilities of common gifts and very limited pow- 
er are more than enough for most men to deal 
with. But I have not neglected you. I was 
the wise woman who brought you up. Again, I 
was the hermit, as your dog was sage enough to 
discover. I am come now to reclaim what has 
caused you such suffering.” 

** Alas!” cried the prince, *‘ why is your kind- 
ness so tardy? If you have not forgotten me, 
why have you withheld this benefit till it is too 
late for my happiness? My friend is dumb, my 
wife is dead, my dog is hanged. When wishes 
can not reach these, do you think it matters to 
me what I may command ?” 

‘* Softly, prince,” said the magician: “I had a 
reason for the delay. But for those bitter les- 
sons you would still be the slave of the violent 
temper which you have conquered. Moreover, 
when the spell which made all things bend to 
your wish is taken away, its effects also are un- 
done. Godson! I recall my gift!” 

As the-magician spoke the glass sides of the 
coffin melted into the air, and the princess 
sprang up and threw herself into her husband's 
arms. ‘The dog also rose, stretched himself, and 
wagged his tail. The dumb nobleman ran to 
tell the good news to the king, and all the coun- 
selors came back in a long train from the bottom 
of the sea, and set about the affairs of state as if 
nothing had happened. 

The old king welcomed his children with open 
arms, and they all lived happily to the end of 
their days. 





COFFEE DINNERS. 


N spring even robust persons are apt to be 

overtaken by languor, loss of appetite, and de- 
bility. Possessed by this sense of weariness, the 
returning warmth and sunshine, which should be 
so cheering, are unable to dispel the weight which 
seems to settle alike upon body and mind. The 
judicious and thoughtful housekeeper may con- 
tribute somewhat to ward off from her family the 
attacks of this subtle foe—sometimes familiarly 
styled spring fever. A change of diet, however 
slight, will sometimes work wonders in sharpen- 
ing the appetite, and thence restoring vigor to 
the system. One does get so weary of viands 
they have seen upon the table all the winter 
through, however wholesome they may be. The 
‘palate craves change, even though it be to some- 
thing more indifferent in itself. Among the 
simple expedients we have seen resorted to with 
success is to surprise a family by changing din- 
ner into a second breakfast. Have coffee pre- 
pared with especial reference to its being served 
up hot and strong, nice biscuits or hot muffins, 
with any appetizing relish you choose. Eggs, 
the one boon of the season to the stores of the 
pantry, are an indispensable concomitant of such 
a meal, dressed as fancy may dictate. Oysters, 
if the day is not too warm, will also be found 
exactly in their right place. If sweet things are 
desired, as is more than usually the case, for the 
very reason that a delicate appetite is prone to 
be fastidious, preserves may be added, and a 
dish of fresh, sweet butter placed in the centre 
of the board to crown the whole. A bunch of 
early flowers, too, is not amiss to give the table 
an inviting aspect, for through one sense the 
functions of another may be stirred into activity. 
The mere suggestion being made, a lively inven- 
tion may supply one with many such expedients, 
more practical in their good results than their 
simplicity would seem to warrant us in expect- 
ing. 

Housekeepers, act upon the hint! 








QUEEN VICTORIA. 


HE picture on page 260, engraved from a 

recent photograph, is pronounced the best 
portrait extant of the Queen of England, the 
ruler over thirty millions of subjects, and an 
empire on which, according to popular tradition, 
the sun never rises or sets, 

Alexandrina Victoria is the only child of the 
Duke of Kent, fourth son of King George III. 
The Duke of Kent married, in May, 1818, Vic- 
toria Mary Louisa, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and widow of the Prince 
of Leiningen. The Duke of Kent died at Sid- 
mouth on January 23, 1820, leaving his infant 
daughter, born at Kensington Palace seven 
months before, May 24, 1819, to the care of her’ 
mother, the widowed Duchess of Kent. Her 
eldest uncle, George IV., succeeded her grand- ° 
father within a week of her father’s death ; for 
George III. died on January 29, 1820. George 
IV. was separated from his wife, and his only 
child, Princess Charlotte, was dead. But Prin- 
cess Victoria had two other uncles who would 
precede her. Both the Duke of York and the 
Duke of Clarence were married, but had no 
children of their marriages living. The former 
died in 1827, while George IV. yet reigned. The 
latter, in June, 1830, succeeded his elder brother 
as King William IV. He died at Windsor June 
20, 1837, when the crown devolved on his niece, 
the present Queen Victoria. 

The young girl, just eighteen years of age, was 
roused from her sleep at five in the morning by 
the Lord Chamberlain and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury arriving at her mother’s house to tell 
her that she had become Queen of this great 
empire. ‘‘ In a few minutes she came to’ them,” 
says one of the ladies of that household, ‘‘in a 
loose white gown and shawl, her hair falling over 
her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in her 
eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified.” The 
Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, was sent for, 





and the Privy Council was summoned that same 
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forenoon, when the new Queen, supported by the 
Duchess, her mother, and attended by her offi- 
cers-of state; took her seat if the Council-cham- 
ber. The usual oaths were administered to her 
by the Lord Chancellor. She received the hom- 
age of her two surviving uncles, the Duke of 
Cumberland; who was then to become King of 
Hanover, and the Duke of Sussex. Her min- 
isters and councilors knelt before her and swore 
allegiance and the maintenance of her legal su- 
premacy in church and state. The ministers 
then surrendered to her their seals of office ; but 
she desired them to remain at their former posts 
in her service, to which they willingly consented, 
and kissed her hand on their reappointment. She 
then signed her name, ‘‘ Victoria,” to the royal 
proclamation. Next day, June 21, she came 
from Kensington to St. James’s Palace, where 
she was received by the officers of the court, the 
members of the royal family, and the cabinet 
ministers, She stood at a window, accompanied 
by Lord Melbourne and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, to be seen by the people outside. “‘* She 
was dressed in deep mourning, with white tippet, 
white cuffs, and a border of white lace under a 
small black bonnet, which was placed far back 
on her head, exhibiting her fair hair in front 
parted over the forehead. She looked fatigued 
and pale, but acknowledged the cheers which 
greeted her with ease and dignity.” In the court- 
yard below this window stood Garter King-at- 
Arms, with heralds and pursuivants and other 
officials, to read the.proclamation, which was 
listened to by the city dignitaries, attired in their 
robes of state. When this was done a military 
band played the national anthem, and the Park 
and Tower guns fired a royal salute. The proc- 
lamation was repeated at Charing Cross and 
other places in London. In the next two or 





‘three days all the members of both Houses of 


Parliament individually took the oaths of alle- 
giance to the Queen. “On'tlie 30th her royal as- 
sent was given, by commission, to a number of 
public and private bills. On July 13 her Maj- 
esty and the Duchess of Kent left their abode at 
Kensington and came to dwell in Buckingham 
Palace. : 

The coronation of Queen Victoria, which was 
performed at Westminster Abbey on June 28, 
1838, was a marked event. There was a proces- 
sion from Buckingham Palace, up Constitution 
Hill, along Piccadilly, down St. James’s Street, 
along Pall Mall, by Charing Cross,. Whitehall, 
and Parliament Street tothe Abbey. The Queen 
was presented to the congregation by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and when‘ prayers had 
been read, and a sermon preached: by the Bishop 
of London, the Archbishop placed the crown on 
her head. The whole assembly cried ‘‘ God save 
the Queen !” . The two sceptres and the orb, with 
the Bible, were presented to her; the forms of 
homage and religious benediction were recited ; 
an anthem was sung, and.the sacrament was ad- 
ministered ; after which the Queen was invest- 
ed with the royal tobes, and walked down the 
nave, wearing her crown, and holding the sceptre 
with the cross in her right hand, and the orb in 
her left. In the evening there was a grand ban- 
quet and ball at the palace, with a display of fire- 
works iri the Green Park, and the London thea- 
tres and other places of amusement were opened 
gratuitously by royalcommand. A fair was com- 
_— in Hyde Park, which continued ‘three 

ays. 


In the autumn of 1839 the public received the. 


news of her proposed union with Prince “Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Gotha. It was first re- 
ported at the end of August ; but the Prince, with 


QUEEN VICTORIA. ° 














his elder brother, came to England, by previous 
arrangement, on October 10; and on the 14th 
the Queen informed the Prime Minister of her 
‘intention, which Lord Melbourne of course ap- 


proved. Next day, using the privilege of. her. 


rank, but in a most womanly spirit, she sent for 
Prince Albert alone, and invited him to make her 
his wife. She has told us, in the ‘* Memoirs of 
the Prince Consort,” how he received her offer. 
‘The Queen made a formal announcement of this 
resolve to her Privy Council on November 23. 
Prince Albert, with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and the Hereditary Prince, came to England on 
February 6; and the marriage was solemnized 
on the 10th at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

It was an occasion of general rejoicings through- 
out the kingdom, but there was little parade in 
the act itself. ‘The Queen, with the Duchess of 
Kent and twelve bride-maids, went quietly from 
Buckingham Palace to St. James’s Palace, whith- 
er Prince Albert had preceded her. She was con- 
ducted from the throne-room to the chapel by a 
procession of the court officials and the maids of 
honor. She wore a Honiton lace robe and veil, 
with a train of white satin fringed with lace; on 
her head was a wreath of orange blossoms, with 
the bridal veil fastened by a diamond pin. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury read the marriage 
service; after the conclusion of which, the. reg- 


ister being signed, the members of the royal fam-_ 


ily congratulated the newly married pair in a cor- 
dial and unceremonious manner. The Queen 
and the Prince left‘ town that afternoon for 
Windsor Castle. , .. 

There might be something for the students of 
morbid psychology to’ examine in the curious 
turn of insanity respecting the Queen which was 
current.a short time after her marriage. Pre- 
viously, the lunatics who beset her path used to 





cherish a delusive hope that she would sooner or 
later accept one of them for her husband. The 
last of these mad suitors, a ‘‘ native’ of Ayrshire, 
and a person of weak intellett,” called at Wind- 
.sor Castle the very day before her Majesty’s en- 
gagement to Prince Albeit was antiounced.' But 
now the propensity of fools and maniacs with 
regard to her.person assumed a form still more 
alarming, and it is a mercy that she escaped the 
repeated attempts they made on her life. On 
June 10, 1840, while driving with her husband up 
Constitution Hill, Green Park, she was shot at by 
Edward Oxford, a tavern waiter, who fired twice, 
but happily missed her. He was only a crazy 
boy, a victim of ignorant vanity: but what mis- 
chief this contemptible creature might have done! 
The second attempt was that of John Francis, 
the idle son of a theatrical machinist, on May 30, 
1842. He likewise fired a pistol at the Queen in 
her carriage on Constitution Hill. A few weeks 
later, on July 3, she had a pistol aimed at her 
while: passing. from Buckingham Palace to the 
Chapel of St. James’s, by a humpbacked youth 
named Bean, who pulled the trigger, but the pis- 
tol did not go off. The Queen has, in fact, been 
actually under fire, and exposed to positive hazard 
of life from hostile attack, quite as often as the 
field-marshal commander-in-chief of her army. 
She has invariably shown a degree of intrepidity 
and presence of mind which would do credit to 
the bravest of her soldiers. May 27, 1850, Rob- 
‘ert Pate, formerly ‘a lieutenant in the: ‘Tenth 
Hussars, waylaid her at the door of the Duke of 
Cambridge’s house in Piccadilly, and struck her 
over, the head and face with a stick. ‘The last 
mad assault by the Fenian, O’Connor, with an 
unloaded pistol, is fresh in the memory of our 
readers. It: would seem hard that any lady, 
especially one of the gentlest and kindest women 
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in the world, an exemplary wife and mother, 
should be subjected to these insults and serious 
ils of her life for no fault of her own. 

Her wedded life lasted twenty-one years. On 
December 14, 1861, Prince Albert, ‘‘ the blame- 
less Prince,” as he was styled in ‘Tennyson’s 
eloquent verse, died, after a brief illness, of the 
same fever which has lately so nearly proved fatal 
to the Prince of Wales. Since this time she has 
chiefly lived in social retirement, which has not 
prevented her from keeping up an interest in 
and supervision of the affairs of the kingdom. 
She reads the daily newspapers, thinks, talks, 
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of a woman of -business, and studies every sub- 
ject of public importance more diligently than 
nine-tenths of the educated gentlemen and ladies 
in the upper and middle class society. She has 
some practical skill in drawing and music, and 
a highly cultivated taste. 

The royal children are nine in number: the 
Princess Royal of England, Crown Princess of 
Prussia, Imperial Princess of Germany, born 
November 21, 1840; the Prince of Wales, born 
November 9, 1841; Princess Alice, now Prin- 
cess Louis of Hesse, born April 25, 1843°; the 
Duke of Edinburgh, born August 6, 1844; Prin- 


and writes of public affairs, practices the habits | cess Helena, now Princess Christian of Schles- 
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wig- Holstein, born May 25, 1846; Princess 
Louise, now Marchioness of Lorne, born March 
18, 1848; Prince Arthur, born May 1, 1850; 
Prince Leopold, born April 17, 1853; and 
Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


CURIOUS contrast to the preceding pic- 
ture is Queen Elizabeth, arrayed in her most 
sumptuous attire, on her way to return thanks 
to Heaven in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on November 
24, 1588, for the defeat of the Royal Spanish 
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Armada. The accompanying: engraving shows 
the wonderful dress which the queen wore on 
that grand occasion. It was copied from a scarce 
and valuable engraving by Charles Turner, which 
was published by S. Woodburn, of St. Martin’s 
Lane, and which was itself a copy from an ex- 
tremely rare print by Crispin de Passe, after a 
drawing by Isaac Oliver. The fashions of Eliza- 
beth’s court in the matter of personal attire, both 
for men and women, were more extravagant than 
was ever known before or since, as may be judged 
from the picture ; and those who are accustomed 
to declaim against the mad luxury of the present 
age would do well to note this historical fact. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH ATTIRED FOR )'HE ROYAL THANKSGIVING ON THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.—[From an otp Print. ] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Evwa.—Henrietta cloth, tamise, and canvas grena- 
dine are suitable goods for mourning. 
ta iiigase svi 
d 0. > 
iets sen ne pieces of silk for ruffles 


ruffies, Trim your straw gypsy with fan pleatings of 
black faille ribbon, and add a pink rose with autumn 
leaves and an aigrette of jet. 

Do.iy Varvex.—Shorten your brown silk, trim with 
ruffles of the pieces left over, and get a foulard over 
dress in Dolly Varden fashion. 

J. E. M.—A loose belted basque, or else the French 
blouse-waist, would answer for your white dress. 

Farey Beiiz.—Make your linen polonaise by Mar- 
guerite pattern, and trim with gathered ruffles of the 
same, needle-worked in scallops with white floss. 

M. A. De L.—Yonur lace will be more stylish without 
a color beneath it. 

Matriz.—Your silk will make a very nice Dolly Var- 
den polonaise over the striped skirt, or, for variety’s 
sake, over a solid black one. Your silk basque should 
go under the Swiss over-skirt, and a peasant waist, 
bretelles, or basque of Swiss be worn. Black over 
dresses are still seen with colored skirts, though the 
opposite arrangement is more stylish. The green 
striped suit would look very well. 

Besstz 8.—Your idea about the Marguerites ie right. 

Axssorsrorp.—The Dolly Varden Polonaise illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. V., is what you want for 
your figured silk, and for a foulard or cashmere over 
dress to wear with brown silk. Make black silk by 
plain-basque pattern, and alpaca by French blouse 
suit pattern. ° 

Country Sunsoriser.—Make box-pleated blouses 
for your girl of thirteen. These, with apron-front 
over-skirte and ruffled lower skirts, are very hand- 
some. All dresses worn by girls in the daytime are 
now made with high neck and long sleeves. The mus- 
lin polonaise will be very pretty over blue organdy. 

M. A. C.—The Bazar has given instructions about 
making skeleton leaves. We know of no book on the 
subject. 

Eoonomy.—Small capes of the dress material will be 
worn with silks, woolens, and cambrics. Use the Dolly 
Varden polonaise pattern for your cambric suits. 

Zenouia.—A black cashmere talma with monk’s 
hood is what you want. 

A Constant Reaprex.—For your Swiss muslin use 
the Marguerite polonaise, and for your crape marette 
the Dolly Varden. Line the waist of the latter with 
farmer’s satin or with thin silk, but do not line the 
muslin garment. Make your percale with a French 
blouse, and, if you have enough goods, an apron-front 
over-skirt. 

Haren anp Anwiz.—Get a straw hat for spring, and 
a black illusion bonnet for summer, trimmed with 
Pompadonr roses, partly pink, partly blue. Do not 
alter your last summer's dresses. Get a double cape of 
cashmere for a wrap. The striped suit and a grena- 
dine dress will be enough. The linen dress will an- 
swer only for short trips and in midsummer. A good 
pongee will suit you better. 

Crinpree._a.—A sleeveless sacque with cape like that 
Illustrated in Bazar No. 13, VoL V., is astylish wrap, and 
could be made of your black cashmere shawl. Fringe, 
or guipure lace and passementerie, are better trimmings 
than your palm-leaf border. If your shawl is India 
cashmere with a “real” border, you would be very un- 
wise to cut it up. 

Susan W.—A new idea of the spring will make your 
dress available. Make under-skirt, vest, and sleeves 
of your brown and white plaid, over-skirt and basque 
of solid brown cashmere or poplin. Use the Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vel. V. 
The vest is merely applied on the basque, not cut sep- 
arate, and the check sleeves are coat shape. If you 
have not enough for a basque, use the French blouse- 
waist pattern with suit illustrated in Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. V. 

A. C, E. A.—The chéné silk, cashmere basque with 
cape, and lilac silk are all right. Alter the gray wool- 
en by suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 
Trim with the silk bands as illustrated. Match the 
check silk, and make a suit with basque and ower-skirt. 
The tulle over dress, flounce, and daisies proposed for 
the silk will be very effective. Of your fancy silk you 
could make a lovely Dolly Varden polonaise to wear over 
a flounced Swiss skirt at hops next summer. Young 
ladies both married and single will wear Dolly Var- 
dens at the country resorts. Make your demi-trained 
muslin suit with basque and over-skirt, and trim with 
side pleatings and insertion heading. A pink tarlatan 
should not be worn over glazed cambric, but over thick 
lawn of the same shade, or silk, or else white. muslin 
skirts. Low pleated waist and puffed sleeves, with 
many side pleatings on the skirt. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Dr. A. K. Garpyer, of New York, says there 
is not the slightest foundation for the vague and 
interested statements that the light Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine is injurious 
to feminine health. We speak advisedly when 
we deny most positively that any form of disease 
is traceable to its proper use by any woman in 
health. For twenty years we have carefully 
watched the progress of the Sewing Machine, 
visited the large factories where it is used by the 
hundred, questioned the makers, the foreman in 
the workshops, the girls daily working them, and 
never yet have been able to trace a single disease 
as having originated from the use of this domes- 
tic implement. See the new improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 

{s unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fruare, and 
Curonto Diseases. Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthen’ cs, &c. TERMS 
ae RST a being ms a nal Circulars, indorsed by 

ishop Janes, Rev. T. uyler, D.D., and Tayle 
Lewis, LL.D.—{Com.) — : ess 





Buy Electro Silicon, a natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing and Grocery 
Stores.—{Com.} 





Tux Sweet, Fixed Oil of the Cocoanut is represeated 
in Burnett's Cocoaine.—[Cum.] 





‘‘Ou, How sHE Biusues!” ‘She is crim- 
son to her ears.” ‘The cause and the cure of 
blushing is given in March No. PurENoLoGicaL 
JourNnaL, 30 cts., or $3.a year. Sent first post 
by S. R. Wzxts, 389 Broadway, N. Y.—[Com.]} 
RE ARREARS NR RE A RE 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
POR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 

edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 

Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiste. 
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LADIES’ *Snozs- 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


How. EVERY LADY may do her Shopping 
in New York with economy. Samples of dress 
oods and trimmings—of plainest or richest fabric— 
from the leading establishments in the city, will be 
sent to any part of the country upon application, from 
which goods may be ordered. 

Ladies who have not. access to city trade can, b 
this means, obtain new styles of goods almost simul- 
taneously with their introduction, at New York prices. 

Terms—For every two samples ordered, 25 cents. 

Address LADIES’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 

82 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fashion information sent. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. Matching goods a specialty. 


Mi AIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
p 











SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $6 00. 
380 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50 
BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 


Size, My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
Medium....... 26 Ge OD ascccecesccass $10 00 
TBE... ecccccece BOO. ..nccccccccece 12 00 
Extra Large....... 10 00..... eoeccccves 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only............... $1 50 
“« 2— ” ar ea cenedipgneemeceks 200 
“« 3.22 “* Fie: Chih oetnce vee ae 3 00 
“4—% pied ee ree eer, 8 50 
“ 5.—2 *“ Sle Pedebesmedeoges 450 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near — St. 
New York bity. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt o: color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 





SPRING OPENING, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 21ST. 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 


CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also, the regular exposition of our 
SPRING STOCK, 
consisting of 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, NECK -TIES, 
LACE GOODS, &c. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 Broadway, near 12th St., N. Y. 


ZERO Refrigerator, 









SEND FOR BOOK. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


649, 651, AND 655 BROADWAY. 
CARPETING. 


SPRING, 1872. 


HAVE RECEIVED FOR THIS SEASON THE 
NEWEST & LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


AUBUSSON, SMYRNA, TURKEY, 
AXMINSTER CARPETS, 


IN ONE PIECE, 


ALSO, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF CARPETING, COMPRISING 
THE CHOICEST DESIGNS IN 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


THREE-PLIES, INGRAINS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, &e., &e. 


ALL OF WHICH THEY OFFER AT 
THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO THE 

PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR DRAWING- 

ROOMS, LIBRARIES, & ALL SPECIAL ORDERS. 

DOUBLE? o>. NEEDLES !! 

Next to the Sewing Machine. 
the greatest boon to woman. THIMB: required 








‘A. ADAMS, Box 141, Montreal, Canada. 





Correspondence answ: 
MOTHERS, 
Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
My Ges tek cccheent peesnane 
Vv viata io 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE. ts South William Street, New York. RK 
INFANTS. 
ROM FORCED SALES,—Ladies’ 
Solid-Gold ewe Watches, full- 
jeweled, detached-lever movements, $28 
; usual price, $45. Ladies’ Frosted 


each 
Watches, Ladies’ Enameled Watches, La- 
dies’ Watches set with Diamonds, Pendant 


and Key Winders. Ladies’ Watches with 
Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. Alargeas- 
sortment from recent Forced Sales, at panic 
prices. Goods sent C.O.D., privilege to ex- 
amine. F. J. NASH, 712 Broapway, New 
York. “ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—Christian Advocate, N.Y. ‘“‘ Just what he represents 
them.”—Christian Union. ‘All that Mr. Nash says 
may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 


Ae 
TO OUT:TOWN RESIDENTS. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON 
Offers her services to purchase any article required for 
personal wear or household use, at five per cent. ad- 
vance on cost of article. Any information in regard 
to styles, and samples, with circular, will be forwarded 
on receipt of postage stamp. 
Mrs. Thomson is permitted to refer to 
Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
E. O. FLAGG, D.D, 
G. HAVEN PUTNAM, of G. P. Putnam & Son, 
O. 8. TITUS, of Ferguson, Titus, & Co. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 
341 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 
at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished im the city. All soot wisvenied. 

SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


MONE y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
INE TE Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


















EVERY WOMAN HER OWN 
DRESSMAKER, 


By the aid of Mrs. CHAMBERS’S SELF-INSTRUCT™ 
ING CHART, which enables any lady to cut and fit 
her own garments. The only chart by which a perfect 
fit can be made without trying on. The instructions are 
so plain that a child can understand them. AGENTS 
WANTED every where to introduce this new and val- 
uable invention. Circulars free. Sample Chart sent 
free to any addrers on receipt of $1 25. Address 
Mrs. A. M. CHAMBERS, Cleveland, Ohio. 








H.W.COLL 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
‘for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


A lrorx tor ‘Wanted.—Agents make more money at 





work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





penecow “PREMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


Fire Test, 150°. WILL NOT EXPLODE, if a lighted lamp: 
family use, railroads, factories, on ship-board, and wherever absolute 

Used in 100,000 families. For sale every where. DENSLOW & BUSH, 1 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal 








1809, 


NOCH 
MORGAN’S 
SONS’ 


Office, 211 Washington S8t., N. Y. 





SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is'the very best 
thing ever used for general house cleaning. 





$. Goma CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. y. 


NOVELTIES IN 

INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SQUARE 
SHAWLS. 

The finest collection ever before offered in this market, 


con! 
ELABORATE AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNs, 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
A full and complete assortment of all the 
NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. © 


Also, their usual well-known stock 
Staple ‘Dreas Goods, for of Standard and 


LIGHT AND DEEP MOURNING. 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 
A FINE STOCK NOW OPEN. 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT, 

COMPLETE WITH EVERY REQUISITE, 
AND AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


CARPETS. 
ADVANCE SUPPLIES OF ALL OUR LEADING 
PATTERNS NOW IN STORE. 
We call the especial attention of our friends and 
customers to our 
Very Choice Assortment of 
FINE CARPETS, 
se ne for the present season, 
Embraci ies and styles for 
adapted to aay variety of bn Ra Brg = 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, AND SMYRNA 
CARPETS, 


’ 


Tn stock, in various sizes, 
And imported to order to match every style of fur- 


ig. 
CANTON MATTINGS, 
White, Checked, and Fancy, of the Finest Qualities, 
' WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
A Fine Assortment of the above goods now open. 
LACE and NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, FURNI- 
TURE COVERINGS of all Descriptions, TABLE and 
PIANO COVE CORNICES, BANDS, WINDOW- 
8 ; , MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, 





AT JACKSON’S 
FAMILY MOURNING STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE, 
THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
MOURNING GOODS EVER IMPORTED. 
FUNERAL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 


= WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
button-hole with 





it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 





Ly % use them say — 
ANY {—" .@ they are wo 
; SN A] (SMB -14 their weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
samedi on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


PROPACH BROS. 
DRESSMAKING, 


Have removed from 817 Broadway to 17 East Sixteenth 
St., between Fifth Avenue and Union Square. 


“NILSSON ELASTIC. 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn—combining healthfulness and economy 
with durability and elegance of design. Patented ar. 
16, 1870. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (sil- 
ver plated) went, pee aid, on ane of 25 cts. Address 
all orders to the IX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 














AS ol 
JA i ANE SON MANUFACTURERS 
& 157 CROSBY ST_N.Y, 


CEDAR 








Pr USIC for ONE DOL- 

2 ES cr tem riced Music when you 

can select from our ba logue of over 600 pieces? Any 

angel ried ob rept of 

0, be m: on rece! ° 

¢ Pag won Plendiress BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 439 Third Avenue, N. Y. : 


TT ; cBONE SerT x 
Viren goke, Cl 


vr ER 
#49 











Y. 
Hundred Pranos, MELODEONS, and 


at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, BOER OASH, 
montH, or will take a portion cash and 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 





\ 
AG 


he 


SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky papenenes, brilliant 
lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. — made of 
the very finest material, they positively excel all other 
Mohair ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the peeing retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

ww Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece, 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise= 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


THE CELEBRATED 


= f) 












‘eae Passion 10a, ° 
BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


For Spring wear, in a beautiful shade of 
PURE BLACK, 


Are to be found at the principal Dry-Goods Stores 
throughout the United States. 

g@ Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each — bearing a picture of the Buf- 
falo, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


the most ppoticel ped the most economical ever pro- 


understood by those not accustomed to making their 


own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of ee in cutting up material, at the same 


time comb all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. usiness will be conducted in a spirit 
of pi Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 


uct the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 


charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no pe an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ~— 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
AMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson, The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, ——e 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., ¢ 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a t to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


"FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 

ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. Numerous Testimo=- 
nials in its favor are being re- 

\f ceived from all parts of the United 

States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Azrxotp & Banning, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


(CHOICE VERBENA SEEDS, 

25 cents per Packet. 

EXTRA MIXED GERMAN PANSY, 
25 cents per Packet. 

TRUFFAUT’S PEONY ASTER, 

10 cents per Packet. 

The three for 50 cents. (Catalogue free.) 

J. T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
90? We answer—It costa 

- fess than ‘to make any $600 

Piano sold through Agents, al] 

of whom make 100 per ct.profit, 

We have no A ship 

direct families at Factory 

rice, and warrant Five Years. 

id for illustrated circular, in 

, } Md we ean 300 Sele 
erchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 









































economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. mt on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&e., ae with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when hed. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents, 


a} every where, 
o $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
+= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@ makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
+= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
pcoommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 

MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Stcxtor. “x pects 

GEM for the pocket of every traveller trader, boy, farmer, and for 

EVERYBODY desi: 9 reliable time-keeper, and also s superior 

jowal steel works, crystal, allin a neat 
hs rent Re on pia gy Soo | time and to kee; 
am | wil jae id to an: 

NG) SEES aie ee 


. BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


















$42 5 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


For ner eengs address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 








THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


Se = Sine 









TO USE.” 


“EASIEST 


TO SELL.” 


§.M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. 

“DOMESTIC” S, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


CURLING “Humsves Exrosrp.” Are you a 
COMBS victim of the Tricks anp Traps or 
AND America? Has any “Gift Swindle” 
CURLIQUE or “Enterprise” “caught” you? 
Have you cut your eye-teeth with a “curling comb?” 
Finally, do you wish to KNOW all about Swindles, 
Humbugs, and Quacks? If so, read the Srar-Span- 
@Lep Banner, enlarged and improved, Ledger size. 
Only 75 cts. a year, and superb chromo free. Address, 
and receive it a whole year, 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
NOVELTY JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


Which still maintains its reputation as 
the most valuable addition to the Busi- 
ness Office; the most efficient in- 
structor in Schools; the most fasci- 
nating and instructive amusement in the 
Family, and unsurpassed for Gen= 
ee eral Job Printing. 
ovens Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 

BENJ.O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. J. F. Epwarps, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Y. Ep- 
warps, 543 Broadway, New York; Keitzy, Howe tn, & 
Lupwie, 917 Market &t., af nery or Pa.; A. C. Ket- 
Loa@, 172 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill., Agents. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. . 

Any Letter, including Ink, Pad, 
(% Glass, and directions for use, sent 

ef) postpaid for $1 OO. Trade supplied. 
\§ Stencil Tools and all Materials. 
1D STAFFORD MFG CO., 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


URNITURE COVERINGS, 
New Styles for Spring of 1872. 
G. L. KELTY & CO., 722 and 724 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tuk NAMES AND DI- 
RKECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 

Vol. 1V. 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)..No. 35 
Se POLONAISE WALKING ae 
s 




























eisedenaddageaesnccddedseciindascsdae 7 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ © 41 







LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER........ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl fr 
0 I onkdctenccvnavcceace “4@ 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING - GO 
SMOKING-CAP................. 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with A 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... & 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUIT $ 


Dic dddbddaddaddddansiducodcansas * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 52 
Vol. V. 





SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- : 


tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... © 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape...... Swacesccacsccccs “% 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 
other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 
cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 

No. $ College Place, New York. 
ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 

MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 

Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G. CO, New Haven, Conn. 





Franklin Square, } 
N. Y., March 28, 1872. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1872. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Cuartes Dickens. With Portrait of Author, and 
28 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts.; 
Cloth, $1 00. 





MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawets, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ee 


CECIL'S TRYST.’ A Novel. By the Author of 
“Bred in the Bone,” ““Won—Not Wovoed,” “Carly- 
on’s Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogute’s 
Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. A Novel. By M. E. 
Bravpon, Author of ‘Fenton's Quest,” ‘ Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘‘Char- 
lotte’s Inheritance,” ‘* Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D. G. Prme, D.D. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


POOR MISS FINCH. A Novel. By Witkin Cotr- 
tins, Author of “Man and Wife,” ‘“*No Name,” 
**Woman in White,” ‘The Moonstone,” &c. Mlus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal ofa Girl 
in her Teens. Edited by the Author of “John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. (Being 
Vol. III. of the Series “‘ Books for Girls,” and uni- 
form with “Little Sunshine’s Holiday” and “The 
Cousin fronr India.”’) 


PATTY. A Novel. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By Karnarine S. Macquorm. 





tz Harrer & Brotruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

g@~ Harper's Caratoause mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





Every baby must have it. Is raonoventy 
WaTER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper, avoids pins, rmits circu- 
lation of air. mended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children fave worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 

Ss $1. Sold also by Stewart, 

< Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 

Dry Gonds Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted, 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 

will prevent the hair from 

_ falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


s J 
Choice SPEDS! Selected SEEDS! Freeh SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Lan | Concord Corn, -— 2c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, lb., $2; 3¢ Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 
= $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peach, bu., $2; bbl.,$4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


J.J WILSON'S PATENT 














Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY _the Cereszatep WILSON SHUTTL 

SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
cupied Territory. For Illustrated Cizeuiees, Address, 
Witsow SrwtnG MACHINE CO., Cleveland, 0.3; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. ¥. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 








BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper’s Weekiy, One Year...... 400 





Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HarPer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrne 2 cents a year, for the Wrrkty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar= 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the WrEKty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorners is prefer- 
Pile to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrms FoR ApverTIstne IN Harrer’s PERIOpICALs, 
Harper's Mayazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion, j 
Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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or an Im- 
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a Ue ings sts 
one in those whe have 
aaberdinate and 
-minds. In the 
bring me a glass 
and water (cold), with a 
tle sugar, and also a tea- 

m; wipe down this ta- 
Jaton 

8 Ww! 

eieates bring me AR 
cou; candles, pen, ink, 
and Paper some wafers, 
and a little sealing - wax ; 
tell the hostler to take care 
of my horse, dress him well, stop his feet, and let me 
know when he is ready to teed; order the chamber- 
maid to prepare me a bed, take care that the 
sheets are well aired, anda of water in the room ; 
gend the boots with Fog that I can walk 
to the stabile in ; tell I must my boots clean- 
ed and brought into the room to-night, and that I shall 


‘want to be called at five o’clock in the morning; ask 


F 
é 
e 
3 
g 
z 


desire your master to step in, I want to ask him a few 
$ this five 


worn; when does the mail arrive with the letters, and 
what before midnight does the mail leave? just 
tell me what time it is the clodk on the landing, 
and leave the room.” This portrait is from life. 

Powsr or Lovz.—A cl man, in endeavoring to 
explain the warming, influence of love in the 
heart of man, last we , love is the element- 


a loving 
ae Ee hy ch a frosty old 
would freeze,to death,’ 


Suy Jouz.—A cautious of who knows 
that t is leap- “Tf you meet a 
young lady who is not very shy, you had ‘better be a 

t shy y lf? wi 


It is a queer woman who asks no questions, but the 
woman who does is the querist. . 
fe bt. analy SLY 


There's a boy in Salem so bright that his mother has 
to look at him through a bit of smoked glass. 





—— 
Morro ror Sewine - Macitnes—“ As you sew, 80 
shall you rip.” 


For Nexr Summer.—A newly invented fly-paper is 
covered with nit lycerine, gine, and treacle. The 
flies, attracted by the molasses, alight, and are stuck 
fast by the — Should any get ig they progeed 
to rub their aa Sngether in Ccepasy, when the friction 
of their own 8 Causes the nitro-glycerine adhering 
to their feet and limbs to explode, blowing them to 
atoms, 


A Sranpine Crop—A frightened yokel’s head of hair. 








THE SUPPLIANT. 


Boy. “Oh, if yer please, Sir, my mother is sick, an-~” 


Gent. “Get out!’ 


‘gins, “The teeth 


may be seen by ° 
























































































THE NEW CLERGYMAN. - : . 
Ortnopox Evperty Srinster. “ What a heavenly Sermon, Maria! There, if you'd have only shut your Eyes, I declare you might have thought it was a Bishop!” 


A Cutsa (Margtace) Szrviog.—It would seem that 
in China marriage vows are not by any means as frag- 
ile as the porcelain of that country. e are inform- 
ed by a learned contemporary that “‘ the Emperor of 
China is soon to be arto, and has imported a pair of 
elephants to assist at the ceremony.” The Brother 
of the Sun must be moon-struck with somewhat of 
chaste Diana’s horror of wedlock if it-takes two ele- 
phants to drag him to the altar. And if it takes two 
elephants to the couple, how many herds will it 
take,to separate them ? 


ed 
Wuat EVEN A TEETOTALER MUST OOME TO AT LasT— 
His bier. 
Drawn From Him,—A friend the other da; in 
ertiscment Wien be- 


@ paper, upon the well-known adv 

are the finest ornament of the hu- 
man countenance.” He expressed his oe find- 
ing out at last what his teeth really were. - it with 
ac! ot neuralgia, and decay, he had long been con- 
vin they were not useful, and it had never before 
struck him that they were purely ornamental. He 
added that he despised ornament ! 


os 
» & Seane-Casze—Very often the case when one meets 
pretty girl on it. - - 


Hoipme tHe Prow.—A city pent who “ay 209 to 
hold. the. plow and. go im for generally tried it 
last summer, but has now come back to the city, and 
says, ‘‘ Oh yes, I like to hold the plow; but I 


my family clustered around me.” 


—————_—— 

Where did Noah preserve the bees during the flood? 
—In the ark-hives. : 

How To apMINISTER Puysto.—A paper gives the fol- 
lowing directions for using its new patent hen ‘pills : 
“From one to ten boxes of ye is a dose for young 
fowls. ‘The best way to givé the remedy is to tickle 
the chicken under the wings until it laughs, when the 
medicine can. be shot down its throat with a musket 
or horse-pistol.” 

A man having announced that he wanted to marry 
a girl “with p! only of enep in her,” a paper advises 
him to “ go for the Wisconsin girl who swallowed forty 
percussion-caps the other week.” 
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THE TRANSFORMATION. 


Boy (oquet to the occasion). *‘ Shoo, Fly, don’t bod- 
_ der me; 4 , 


belong to Company G!’ 





er to) ps 
do it in my own house, sitting in my easy-éhair, with u iy the Lady who: rode in an omnibus with blue 





© an 

°’ him :” “ 
editor sat in the sanctum, 
and Bonet d the old man in 
the A m gian 
mournfully mad 

this reply: ‘Is your sons 





leave all his wrongs to 

and carry hig 
is cheek 2° Can 
hé do an hour’s work in a 
minute, and live on 


and 


eiy nf sy 
i and put a chec 
rome 2 Can he carry a gen- 





—_——____ 

Gor Her at Last.—Par- 
son W— was the Congre- 
gational minister at A-— 
two or three generations 
ago. On one occasion he 
ee rete on to marry a 
rustic couple. Accordin 
to his custom, he began with, “‘ Please join your right 
hands.” Thereupon the groom with his right hand 
takes the bride’sleft. ‘ Please join your right hands.” 

he | aga a little confused, lets go his grasp, and 
with his left hand takes the bride’s ht. “ Your right 
hands! please join your right hands!” The groom 
thinks a moment, lets go his grasp again, and turning 
around, seizes the bride with both hands, her right 
with his left, her left with his right, and exclaims: 

* Now I’ve got her !” 


ONLY LYING. é 
A little five-year-old was being instructed in morals 
by his grandmother. The old lady told him that all 
such terms as “‘by golly,” ‘‘ by jingo,” ‘* by thunder,” 
etc., were only little oaths, and but little better than 
other profanities. In fact, she said, he could tell a pro- 
fane oath by the prefix “ by.” All such were oaths. 
te Well, then, grandmother,” said the little hope- - 
ful, “ by telegraph,’ which I see in the newspapers, 
swearing ? 
Oy: Bae the OB Indy, “*that'y omly ying.” A loafer is rarely a tnaeah ted man. 
— 

A grocer recently had a pound of sugar returned. 
with a note stating that it contained too much sand for 
table use, and not enough for building purposes. 

—_———— 


LOST AND FOUND. 


OST—A Golden Bs greqen If restored to the 
owner unimpaired, no further reward will be of- 
fered. Address - Butterfingers, Ware ? 


I Rae a Noodle, his Head. When last seen was 


>. 
“Every tree is subject to disease,” said a speaker in 
A# fruit-growers’ convention. 
“* What ailment can you find on an oak ?” asked the 
chairman. . 
“A corn,” was the triumphant reply. 
—_»———— 


_A pillow, though not belonging to the human spe- 
cies, comes under the head of a rational being. 


——_<._———_ 
AGoop Squarz Mzat—A soda-cracker. Dry, isn’t it? 
—>— 





; empty. Of pes ~~ to any one but the omnes, a divmeaees 

of very. le use m. ‘finder may keep the worthy Scotch:couple, w! asked how their son 

ot ai iis trouble, (Addie ASS, Dray. | had beoken-pomes amiiin Mie gave the fcliowins 
; : ma life together we work- 





y= wn gear we 
ed hard and lived upon porridge and such-like, grad- 
ually adding to our comforts as our means improved, 
until we were able to dine off a bit of roast meat, and 
sometimes a boiled chickie (chicken); but Jack, our 
eee worked backward, and began with the chickie 
rs! 
—_—_@————_ 


S.repery Triox—Sending prettily worked, comfort- 
able slippers to a single gentleman. ; 
—_——@—————_ 


¥ the Middle-aged Party who spoke to a young lady 
at Union Square in a blue bonnet will call upon 

her brother, he will find something to his advantage 

meet his eye. Address Pugilisticus, Station D. 





enamel ear-rings will communicate with the gen- 
tleman who got down at the City Hall in a brown 
at-coat trimmed with seal-skin, and who imme- 
tely hailed’ a cab with a gray horse and two brown 
paper parcels, she had better prevail on him to adver- 
tise for a contract for the construction of English Sen- 
tences, and-not bind himself to accept the lowest, or 
any, tender. . Y. Z., Post-Office. 


Wa IMMEDIATELY—By a Young Gentle- 
man of expectation, a Mansion standing in its 
own grounds of about a hundred acres, replete with 
every convenience, Norent. Or an income of seven 


_A love-maich was broken oP the other evening by 
the gentleman, while inspired by the inebriating glass, 
introducing the lady as his future prisoner.” 








—_—_—_———_ 
“Corners” in Easter-eggs are already anticipated. 
>_< 


“Let me.see,” said a.Chicago boss mason, reflective- 
ly, toa burned-out merchant—“ have got to put upa 
r ‘block for Brown this morning, and a dwelling-house 
thousand per,annum, will do. Professional philan- | this aftérnoon for Smith. Yes, I guess we can jerk up 
— need not apply. Terms, cash down. your store this noon by takin’ only half an hour's 
Address ing, Wild Oatlands Park. noonin’.” 
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AFTER DEATH COMES MONEY. 
Fonp Huspanp. “If I should ‘die, where would you go?” 




















Fonp Wire (thoughtfully). ‘Go? Go after your Insurance Money !” 












